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CHAPTEE  I 

CAN'T  think  what  has  come  over 
the  children  ! '  said  Diana. 

She  was  standing  once  more 
in  the  familiar  sitting-room  at  home,  witli 
Mrs.  Fielding  at  her  side  ;  but  Milly  and  Kate 
and  Dick,  instead  of  pressing  round  her  in  their 
former  fashion,  and  filUng  the  air  with  their 
vociferous  greetings,  had  taken  up  their  posi- 
tion some  three  yards  off,  and  from  that  safe 
distance  were  regarding  their  regained  sister 
in  watchful  and  solemn  silence. 

VOL.  III.  ;b 
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'  I  can't  think  what  has  come  over  them  ! ' 
she  said. 

'  Oh,  they  are  only  shy,  the  foohsh 
monkeys,'  explained  Mrs.  Fielding  excusingly. 
'  They  have  been  talking  of  nothing  but  your 
coming  for  the  last  week,  so  you  must  not 
think  that  they  are  not  glad  to  see  you.' 

'  Dick,'  cried  Diana  straightway,  '  are  you 
glad  to  see  me  ?  ' 

Upon  which  — '  H-m-m,'  growled  Dick 
inarticulately. 

'  I  don't  know  what  "  H-m-m "  means. 
Good  gracious,  children,  come  here  !  What's 
the  matter  with  you  ?  '  exclaimed  Diana. 

And  then  at  last  they  came,  sheepishly, 
with  a  foolish  smirk  on  the  girls'  faces. 

'  You  look  so  odd,'  said  Milly  in  self- 
excuse,  venturing  at  last  to  speak. 

'  Look  so  odd  ! '  repeated  Diana,  not  quite 
appreciating  this  address 

'  Yes,'  corroborated    Kate,  '  not  a  bit  as 
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you    used    to    do.      You've    got    so    awfully 
fine.' 

'  Oh,  you  little  geese  !  '  cried'  the  elder 
sister,  and  she  laughed  ;  but  she  blushed  too 
as  the  children  stared  at  her.  '  I'm  not  a  bit 
fine, — am  I,  Susan  ?  ' 

But  Mrs.  Fielding  shook  her  head  and 
smiled. 

'  My  dear,'  she  said,  '  you  have  got  such 
beautifully  made  clothes.  You  never  had 
such  clothes  here,  so  no  wonder  the  children 
notice  them.  And — I  can't  see  it  well  till  you 
take  your  hat  off,  but  your  hair  is  done  quite 
differently  ;  and  what  a  lovely  hat  it  is  too  ! 
I  never  saw  one  like  it.  Is  this  the  latest 
fashion,  Di  ?  ' 

Diana  whipped  it  off  her  head  in  a 
moment,  and  clapped  it  upon  ]\Iilly's  ;  and 
as  a  sudden  burst  of  laughter  followed  this 
manoeuvre,  she  laughed  too,  and  all  at  once 
took  Milly  by  the  shoulders  and  shook  her. 
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'  There,  now  you  are  as  fine  as  I  was,'  she 
said.  '  Oh,  you  little  silly,  cold-hearted 
creatures,  only  to  think  about  my  clothes,  and 
not  a  bit  about  me !  Now  then,  are  you 
ashamed  of  yourselves  ?  ' 

'  No ! '  said  Dick  firmly ;  but  his  blue 
eyes  began  to  twinkle  a  little, 

'  I  like  your  hair  best  the  old  way* 
though,'  said  Kate. 

'  Oh ! '  cried  Milly,  with  rising  enthu- 
siasm, '  /  don't.' 

And  then  they  came  voluntarily  nearer, 
and  began  to  paw  her.  For  five  minutes  she 
had  seemed  like  a  stranger  to  them  ;  but  now 
they  were  beginning  to  recognise  familiar 
traits.  Milly  especially,  who  had  been 
shaken,  and  who  still  triumphantly  boi'e 
Diana's  fashionable  hat  upon  her  head,  was 
rapidly  coming  to  experience  a  sense  of  re- 
covered ease  and  satisfaction. 

'  It's    no   wonder    you're    changed   when 


you  ve  been  such  an  awful  time  away,'  she 
said  purringly,  and  rubbing  herself  against 
her  sister's  drees. 

'  /  thought  you  were  never  coming  back 
at  all  r  exclaimed  Dick. 

'  Ah,  I've  disappointed  you  there  I '  re- 
torted Diana. 

And  then  Dick  grinned.  He  was  still 
staring  at  his  sister ;  in  fact,  they  were  all 
three  still  staring. 

'  You  look  at  me,'  she  said,  'as  if  I  had 
come  out  of  the  woods.' 

*  Oh  no ;  but  you're  so  funny ! '  cried 
Kate. 

'  /  think  you've  got  so  horribly  stuck 
up,'  said  Dick  sturdily. 

'  Oh,  Dick,  it's  only  because  she's  dressed 
so  beautifully  \'  eja^culated  Milly  with  a  sigh 
of  admiration. 

'  Children,'  said  their  mother,  '  you  are 
very  foolish.     Sister  is  not  really  changed  at 
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all ;  and  we  are  all  so  glad  to  have  her  back 
again.'  And  then  she  kissed  her  step- 
daughter ;  and  '  Oh,  Di,  I  have  wanted  you 
sorely  many  a  time ! '  she  exclaimed  with 
tenderness.  '  The  house  has  never  seemed 
itself  since  you  went  away.' 

'  Has  it  not  ? '  Diana  asked,  and  smiled 
into  the  kind  face  that  was  looking  up  to 
her  ;  and  yet  even  as  she  smiled  she  was 
dissatisfied  with  herself,  because  she  knew 
that  the  other's  content  was  greater  than  her 
own. 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  be  home  again — veri/ 
glad,'  she  said. 

But  though  this  was  the  truth,  still  it 
was  not  the  whole  truth,  she  painfully  felt. 

'  I  must  make  something  to  do  soon  ; 
when  one  is  busy  one  has  not  time  to  fret,' 
she  said  to  herself  on  the  morning  after  her 
return ;  so  she  occupied  herself  first  in  un- 
packing her  boxes  and  arranging  her  room, 
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and  then  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Elvers,  and  then 
she  set  out  for  the  village. 

'I  am  going  down  to  see  a  few  people, 
papa,'  she  said  to  the  Eector. 

'  Well,  my  dear,  they  will  all  be  very  glad 
to  see  yoit^'  he  rephed.  '  But,  if  you  are 
tired,  I  wouldn't  have  you  trouble  yourself 
about  this  to-day.' 

'  Oh,  but  I  am  not  tired  ! '  she  exclaimed. 
And  she  went  away  with  a  laugh  (which 
sounded  sweet  and  familiar  in  her  father's 
ears  as  she  closed  his  door),  and  walked  to 
the  village,  and  made  her  calls  there. 

They  were  only  calls  upon  some  of  the 
old  people  whom  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
visit,  but  she  found  that  both  the  sic^ht  of 
them,  and  the  necessity  she  imposed  on 
herself  of  listening  to  the  details  they  gave 
her  of  their  history  while  she  had  been  away, 
were  salutary,  and  drove  other  thoughts  out 
of  her  mind. 
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'  I  shall  fall  back  again  into  tlie  old 
groove  very  soon,'  she  said  to  herself  with 
satisfaction  (though  perhaps,  too,  with  a 
subtle  touch  of  regret)  as  she  returned  home. 
'  Even  already  all  that  other  time  is  beginning 
to  seem  like  a  dream.  If  it  were  not  for 
these  clothes,  that  excite  the  children,  I 
should  hardly  believe  that  1  had  been  away. 
I  will  buy  some  black  stuff,  and  make  myself 
a  plain  gown — and,  I  think  I  had  better  do  my 
hair  again  in  the  old  way.' 

But  when  she  got  home  and  looked  at 
herself  in  the  glass,  somehow  she  could  not 
make  up  her  mind  to  return  to  the  old 
dressing  of  her  hair«  It  had  been  dressed  as 
she  wore  it  now  one  day  by  the  Westbrook 
girls.  '  And  they  were  very  kind  to  me,  and 
liked  it,'  she  thought.  And  so  she  hesitated 
for  a  little  while,  and  then  ended  by  leaving 
her  chevelure  unchanged. 

'  And  indeed  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity 
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to  alter  it,'  Susan  said ;  '  for  it  is  very  pretty, 
and  it  is  very  becoming  too,  tliough,  as  the 
children  say,  it  does  make  you  look  rather 
fashionable.  But  I  don't  know  why  you 
shouldn't  look  fashionable,  when  you  can  do 
it  so  easily,  and  when  this  is  a  pretty  fashion 
too.' 

*  And  indeed  she  looks  beautiful ! '  the 
kind  soul  had  already  declared  with  en- 
thusiasm to  her  husband.  '  Of  course  she 
was  always  handsome,  but  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that  dressing  does  a  great  deal  for  a 
woman  ;  and  I  dare  say  you  haven't  noticed 
it,  my  dear,  but,  besides  the  change  in  her 
hair,  her  gowns  are  made  so  well.  She  says 
Mrs.  Elvers  gave  her  all  her  mourning ;  and 
she  has  other  things  as  well — beautiful  things — 
that  were  presents  from  poor  Sir  Henry.  Oh 
dear,  if  he  had  but  left  her  a  little  legacy  as 
well !  I  get  troubled  sometimes  about  how 
she  will  ever  bear  our  quiet  poor  life  here ! ' 
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But  the  Eector  only  smiled  benignly  when 
his  wife  made  this  speech  ;  and  '  She  will  not 
only  bear  it,  but  enjoy  it,  Susan,'  he  answered 
confidently.  '  You  may  take  my  word  for 
that.  She  was  not  so  happy  at  Wilmotes. 
From  all  she  tells  me,  she  must  have  spent 
some  pretty  weary  hours  there ;  and,  if  she 
was  fond  of  her  grandfather  (as,  strange 
though  it  seems,  she  really  appears  to  have 
been),  she  was  not  very  fond  of  anybody  else. 
So  don't  you  worry  yourself  about  her,  my 
dear.  The  child  is  thoroughly  glad  to  be 
home.' 

And  then  with  her  lips  Mrs.  Fielding  said 
no  more,  but  in  her  heart  she  thought:  'Papa 
is  so  content  that  he  doesn't  quite  notice,  I 
think.  I  don't  believe  she  is  quite  glad.  It 
has  cost  her  more  to  come  back,  I  am  afraid, 
than  he  thinks,  and  I  must  be  very  kind  to 
her.  We  must  all  do  what  we  can.  Only 
I'm  a  dull  companion — with  the  children,  and 
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the  house,  and  so  many  things  to  see  to,' 
said  the  gentle  httle  woman  humbly  to 
herself. 

Did  Diana  indeed  find  the  old  life  dull  ? 
She  would  hardly  have  confessed  it  to  herself, 
but  in  reality  she  missed  Wilmotes :  the  love 
of  the  place  had  taken  a  deep  root  in  her 
heart,  and  she  could  not  forget  it,  nor  keep 
her  thoughts  away  from  it.  If  she  could  but 
marry  Cecil,  and  make  so  many  people 
happy  I — that  was  what  she  kept  continually 
thinking.  For  would  not  everybody  be  con- 
tent if  she  consented  to  marry  him — himself, 
and  her  father,  and  Susan,  and  even  her  Aunt 
Elvers  ?  '  And  then  we  should  have  no  more 
trouble  about  money,'  she  thought,  '  for  all 
the  rest  of  our  lives.'  Must  she  not  be 
perverse  and  selfish,  the  poor  girl  constantly 
questioned  with  herself,  since  she  refused  to 
do  this  thing? 

Perhaps  she  might   liave  done  it  if  the 
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time  that  had  been  given  her  for  dehberation 
were  not  so  short,  she  began  presently  to 
think.  She  had  been  thankful  for  its  short- 
ness at  first,  and  had  assured  Cecil  that  no 
waiting  could  change  her  determination 
respecting  him  ;  but  now,  after  her  return 
home,  she  began  almost  to  wish  that  half  a 
dozen  years  for  consideration  had  been  given 
her  instead  of  only  one,  for  had  it  been  so, 
'  Perhaps,'  she  would  say  to  herself,  '  I  might 
before  the  end  of  them  have  been  able  to 
marry  him,  even  though  I  did  not  care  for 
him  (and  I  could  never  care  for  him).' 
But  in  a  single  twelvemonth  how  could  she 
bring  herself  to  do  this  ? 

It  was  probably  natural  that,  during  these 
unsettled  and  dissatisfied  days,  Diana  should 
allow  her  step-mother  a  clearer  vision  than 
she  permitted  to  her  father  of  the  absence 
and  preoccupation  of  her  mind.  Undoubtedly, 
at  any  rate,  in  Susan's   presence   she   made 
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fewer  efforts  than  when  she  was  with  the 
Eector  to  appear  unchanged.  She  even 
excused  herself  to  Mrs.  Fielding  at  times  for 
her  loss  of  light-heartedness,  and  talked  so 
much  to  her  about  her  grandfather  and  Cecil, 
that  the  kind  soul  (unknown  to  Diana)  began, 
as  time  went  on,  to  take  quite  a  romantic 
interest  in  that  young  man,  and  to  wish  him 
success  in  his  wooing  with  all  her  heart. 

'  He  does  seem  to  deserve  that  something 
nice  should  happen  to  him — something  he 
would  really  care  for,  poor  fellow ! '  she 
ventured  once  almost  tenderly  to  say. 

'Well,  and  something  nice  has  happened 
to  him,'  Diana  instantly  responded.  '  You 
needn't  pity  him  now,  Susan.    He  is  all  right ! ' 

'  Only  he  hardly  thinks  so  himself,  I 
suppose,'  replied  Mrs.  Fielding  hesitatingly. 

'  He  is  a  simpleton  then,'  said  Diana,  '  or 
he  would  think  it.  At  least.  I  mean,'  she 
added  with  a  touch  of  remorse  next  moment, 
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'  it  is  a  terrible  pity  that  he  doesn't.  But  we 
are  all  simpletons,  it  seems  to  me ;  and  we  act 
in  the  stupidest,  criss-cross  way.  I  am  sure 
now,'  and  she  looked  suddenly  into  the  other's 
face,  '  that  you  think  I  might  have  promised 
to  marry  him,  if  I  had  had  any  common  sense? ' 

'  Oh  no,  my  dear !  No,  no,'  said  Mrs. 
Fielding  soothingly ;  but  as  she  began 
nervously  to  pat  Diana's  knee  the  colour 
came  with  something  of  a  guilty  look  into 
her  cheeks.  '  I  am  sure  you  would  have 
done  it  if  you  could.  We  can't  marry  people 
just  to  please  them, — or  to  please  anybody  ; 
and  if  you  really  felt,  as  I  am  sure  you 
did ' 

'  I  felt  that  I  couldn't  bear  it,'  said  Diana 
quickly.  '  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  I  married 
liim  it  would  make  me  wicked.  But  oh, 
Susan,'  she  cried  Avearily,  '  I  am  sorry  not  to 
do  it !  When  I  think  of  all  I  should  have 
been  able  to  do    for   you  here,  and  how  I 


might  even  perhaps  have  made  Cecil  happy 
too,  I  often  feel  as  if  I  were  wicked  now  J 

'But  you  mustn't  feel  hke  that.  Oh,  Di, 
don't,'  cried  ^Irs.  Fielding  with  the  tears  in 
her  eyes.  '  I  don't  know  what  papa  would 
think  if  he  were  to  hear  you.' 

'  Then  you  mustn't  tell  papa,'  rephed 
Diana  promptly.  '  You  see,  women  bother 
one  another.  That  seems  natural ;  but  they 
needn't  bother  men.  It's  dehghtful  to  see  the 
dear  old  dad.  He  goes  about  the  house 
smiling  like  a  cherub.' 

'He  is  so  glad  to  have  you  back,  dear 
child.' 

'  Yes,  bless  him,  I  suppose  he  is,' — with  a 
half  sigh.  '  So  don't  say  anything  to  him  to 
make  him  sad.  After  all,  if  I  married  Cecil 
he  wouldn't  see  much  more  of  me.' 

'  No,  indeed,  Di.' 

'And  so,  perhaps,  it  may  really  be 
happiest  for  him  to  keep  me  here.' 
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'  Oh  yes  ;  happiest  for  him,  and  for  us  all ; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that ;  only  of  course  you 
will  marry  some  day.' 

'  I  don't  see  that  at  all,  Susan,' — with  con- 
siderable asperity.  '  Who  do  you  think  I  can 
marry  ?  People  don't  do  those  things — 
especially  in  country  places — just  when  they 
please.  No,  I  feel  that  I  have  had  my  chance, 
and  now  I  am  going  to  settle  down.  I  never 
in  my  life  was  very  sure,  you  know,  that  a 
husband  would  suit  me.' 

'The  right  husband  would  suit  you,  if 
he  came,  Di.' 

'  Well,  at  any  rate  he  isn't  in  the  least 
likely  to  come.'  And  with  this  remark  Diana 
ended  the  conversation.  ^ 

No  ;  the  chances  certainly  were  now,  she 
thought,  that  she  should  never  marry :  and 
having  a  considerable  amount  of  good  sense, 
in  spite  of  her  hot  temper,  she  told  herself 
that  after  a  time  she  should  get  accustomed 
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to  this  view  of  her  lot,  and  not  be  ill  content 
with  it.  '  For  I  do  think  it  may  suit  me  better 
than  the  other,'  she  reflected.  '  Certainly  it 
will  suit  me  better,  and  it  will  be  ever  so 
much  better  for  me,  than  to  be  the  wife  of 
any  one  like  Cecil.  Oh  dear,  what  a  bad 
wife  I  should  be  to  Cecil !  I  should  be 
more  like  a  scourge  than  a  wife.' 

And  in  this  view  of  the  matter  she  was 
probably  perfectly  correct. 

When  a  week  or  two  had  passed  after  her 
return  home,  Diana  had  begun  with  some 
appearance  of  energy  to  take  up  her  former 
parish  work,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
she  hardly  took  it  up  con  amore^  but  rather 
as  a  labour  which  it  needed  some  effort 
to  perform.  She  visited  again  in  the 
cottages ;  she  took  up  her  position  afresh  as 
village  censor  and  referee,  and  evil-doers  (who 
had  had   an  easy  time  of  it  in  her  absence, 

VOL.  III.  C 
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under   tlie  mild  sway  of  the  Eector)  began 
once  more  to  tremble  as  she  passed  by. 

'  I  have  been  telling  Tommy '  (or  Bill,  or 
Jack,  as  the  case  might  be)  '  that  he'll  have 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  behave  himself, 
now  you Ve  come  back,  Miss  Di,'  the  village 
women  would  say  to  her  with  beaming  faces, 
and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  results  they 
expected  to  follow  from  her  reappearance  : 
and  Diana  perhaps  sometimes  winced  a  little 
as  she  received  these  compliments  (though 
she  kept  the  givers  of  them  from  perceiving 
that  she  winced),  and  was  conscious  that  they 
jarred  upon  her. 

'  They  speak  of  me  as  if  I  were  a 
policeman,'  she  used  to  reflect,  with  a  curious 
reluctance  and  surprise.  'Am  I  really  so 
masterful  as  they  think  I  am  ?  I  suppose  I 
may  have  grown  so — a  little — because  papa  is 
so  much  the  other  way  ;  and  in  a  place  hke 
this  there  really  does  need  to  be  somebody 
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who  will  pull  the  people  up  now  and  then. 
But  it  is  a  sort  of  work  that  makes  one  un- 
amiable,  I  suppose.'  And  she  would  walk 
along  the  muddy  roads  in  the  dull  November 
days  wondering  sometimes,  involuntarily, 
whether  her  lot  would  be  a  different  one  now 
if  her  own  character  had  been  different,  till  she 
would  come  suddenly  to  herself  again  with  a 
flush  and  an  angry  frown.  '  As  if  it  mattered  ! ' 
she  would  think  scornfully,  and  would  quicken 
her  steps,  and  try  to  put  all  thoughts  out  of 
her  mind  except  the  serene  thoughts,  undis- 
turbed by  any  doubts  about  her  mission,  that 
had  held  possession  of  her  before  she  ever 
went  to  Wilmotes. 

But  still  the  days  did  not  pass  more 
happily  with  her. 

'  Di,  you're  not  half  so  nice  as  you  used  to 
be,'  little  Kate  remarked  seriously  and  per- 
plexedly to  her  one  day.     '  You  used  to  be 
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awfully  nice,  but  now  you're  always  thinking 
of  something  else.' 

Whereupon  poor  Diana  coloured  to  tlie 
roots  of  her  hair.  But  with  her  lips  she 
only  laughed,  and  (turning  her  back  rapidly 
to  the  Hght),  '  What  a  little  goose  you  are 
to  make  such  a  speech ! '  she  answered. 
'  As  if  people  could  help  thinking  of  things. 
Don't  you  know  that  since  I  have  been 
away  I  have  had  a  great  many  things, 
and  some  of  them  very  sad  things,  to  think 
of? ' 

And  then  Kate  reverently  lowered  her 
eyes  ;  for  of  course  she  knew  about  Sir 
Henry  Rivers's  death  ;  and  she  felt,  poor  little 
soul,  as  if  she  had  made  a  very  naughty 
speech. 

But  Diana,  with  her  conscience  pricking 
her  a  little,  put  her  hand  on  Kate's  shoulder, 
and — 

'  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  rather  stupid 
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since  I  came  home,'  she  said ;  '  but  you 
mustn't  mind  it  ;  just  wait  a  httle  bit, 
and — I  ^vill  try  to  be  brighter  soon.  I 
suppose  now  you  want  me  to  begin  to  tell 
you  stories  again  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  if  you  would ! '  cried  Kate  joyfully. 
*  And  to  play  games  with  us, — and  run  race.^. 
But  perhaps,'  with  a  little  fall  in  her  voice, 
'  you  wouldn't  think  it  right  to  run  races — 
in  your  black  frocks  ?  ' 

Diana,  however,  laughed  at  this,  and  said 
she  would  not  make  the  black  frocks  a 
difficulty ;  the  only  difficulty  was  that  slie 
was  out  of  practice,  and  that  she  was  afraid 
her  joints  were  stiff;  'for — ^just  think! — I 
have  never  rtin  a  single  race  all  the  time  I  have 
been  away,'  she  said. 

'Oh,  dear!'  ejaculated  Kate,  as  if  she 
thought  that  a  life  without  that  entertain- 
ment must  have  been  blank  indeed.  '  Then 
I  dare  say  you  have  got  stiff.' 
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'  I  am  afraid  I  have  :  but  we  must  try,' 
replied  Diana  with  cheerfulness. 

And  she  did  accordingly  try  that  same 
afternoon  ;  and  on  the  whole  acquitted  her- 
self very  creditably. 

Perhaps  during  these  sometimes  rather 
weary  weeks  she  was  happier  alone  with  her 
father  in  the  study  than  she  ever  was  either 
with  Susan  or  the  children.  The  Eector 
made  so  few  demands  upon  her  ;  he  was  so 
happy  only  to  have  her  in  his  sight ;  so 
cheered  by  her  presence  ;  so  little  disposed 
to  complain  of  her  want  of  gaiety,  that  as  the 
days  passed  she  loved  to  spend  more  and 
more  of  her  time  with  him.  Indeed,  so  far 
was  he  from  finding  fault  with  the  new 
quality  of  repose  he  found  in  her,  that  it 
gave  him-  an  unquestionable  satisfaction.  In 
spite  of  all  his  former  love  for  her,  he  had 
secretly  in  those  past  days  found  her  a  little 
fatiguing  ;  her  excessive  energy  had  rebuked 
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his  inertness  ;  her  abounding  force  and  vitality 
had  almost  distressed  him  ;  but  now,  subdued 
a  little  as  she  was — less  dominant,  less  active, 
more  harmonious — her  companionship  came 
to  be  a  pleasure  of  which  he  never  tired. 

*  She  has  toned  down,  and  gained  a  better 
style,'  the  good  man  complacently  thought. 
•  Poor  child  !  we  were  none  of  us  very  com- 
petent to  correct  her  faults  ;  but  I  see  that 
these  six  months'  intercourse  with — with  a 
more  polished  society  have  improved  her — 
have  certainly  improved  her,  and  given  her 
a  repose  of  manner  that  I  always  used  to 
think  she  was  wanting  in  of  old.  I  find  her 
a  very  delightful  companion  now — a  very 
dehghtful  companion  indeed,'  he  would  say 
gratefully  to  himself.  And  indeed  these  be- 
came pleasant  days  to  ^.  Fielding,  and  it 
seemed  to  him,  in  looking  back  upon  them 
afterwards,  that  his  cup  of  happiness  while 
thej  lasted  had  been  full. 
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He  was  never  tired  of  talking  to  her.  He 
was  a  great  student  of  books,  and  he  talked 
to  her  with  delight  of  what  he  read.  To 
some  extent  it  had  always  been  his  habit  to 
do  this ;  but  of  old  Diana's  superabundant 
activity  had  been  an  impediment  to  his 
comfort  when  he  discoursed  to  her  of  these 
matters,  and  had  often  confused  him,  and 
caused  him  to  lose  the  thread  of  his  dis- 
course. But  now  she  would  sit  quietly  with 
him  by  the  hour  together,  and  let  him  talk 
to  her,  and  instruct  her  to  his  heart's  content. 

It  was  an  immense  pleasure  to  him,  for 
he  had  a  natural  gift  for  instructing,  and 
during  Diana's  absence  his  talent  had  lain 
entirely  dormant.  '  Poor  Susan  has  no  time 
for  these  things,'  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
say  gently  to  himself,  with  perhaps  a  half 
sigh  of  regret ;  '  and,  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
but  the  children  seem  all  of  them  to  care 
wonderfully  little  for  any  sort  of  study.     I 
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have  always  thought,  however,  that  Di 
might  have  become  a  student  if  she  had  only 
been  less  oppressed  by  physical  restlessness. 
She  has  a  good  understanding,  and  some 
literary  taste.  Yes — I  certainly  think  she  has 
some  literary  taste.' 

Only  hitherto  her  restlessness  and  excess 
of  practical  activity  had  certainly  prevented 
her  devotion  to  books  from  becomino;  crreat  : 
and  it  was  therefore  with  an  inward  rejoicing 
such  as  filled  his  heart  with  almost  a  feeling 
of  triumph,  that  the  gentle  Rector  in  these 
days  found  that  at  last  his  favourite  daughter 
was  content  to  sit  for  hours  together  with 
him  in  his  quiet  study,  and  hsten — almost  for 
hours  together  also — to  his  instructive,  if  not 
exciting,  talk. 

'  My  dear,  you  mustn't  let  me  tire  you. 
You  mustn't  give  up  your  good  old  habit 
of  taking  abundant  exercise,'  he  would  in- 
deed force  himself  to  say  sometimes  to  her. 
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making  some  such  faint  effort,  in  deference  to 
his  conscience,  to  drive  her  from  him  ;  but 
if  she  answered,  as  she  often  did  answer, 
'  Oh,  I  take  plenty  of  exercise,  and  you 
never  tire  me,  father,'  he  was  only  too 
happy  to  rest  satisfied  with  that  pleasant 
assurance. 

'I  think  she  is  wonderfully  improved, 
Susan.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  she  is 
improved  ?  '  he  would  happily  ask  his  wife. 
'  She  has  grown  a  Httle  older  and  graver,  no 
doubt ;  but  she  has  thrown  off  so  much  of  her 
old — ahem  ! — rather  exhausting  activity  that 
I  find  her  a  delightful  companion  now— so  in- 
telligent, so  sympathetic.  My  dear,  I  am  im- 
mensely pleased  with  her.' 

And  when  he  spoke  in  this  way,  Susan, 
like  a  tender  wife,  had  not  the  heart  to  dis- 
turb his  content ;  and  yet  she  on  her  part  was 
perplexed  and  not  satisfied.  '  I  actually  half 
suspect,'  she  had   begun   to    say  to    herself, 
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'  that  in  spite  of  what  she  imagines,  she 
really  is  in  love  with  that  young  man.'  And, 
haunted  by  this  suspicion,  she  anxiously 
watched  her  step-daughter,  and  built  up  a 
little  edifice  of  theories  in  her  mind  which 
would  have  brought  down  the  lightnings  of 
Diana's  wrath  upon  her,  if  Diana  had  only 
known  of  it. 

And  so,  in  quiet  monotony,  the  winter 
passed  over  the  head  of  the  girl  who,  until 
lately,  had  been  so  free  from  ennui  or  care, 
but  who  was  often  grave  now,  and  dissatisfied, 
and  at  enmity  with  herself,  and  weary  (though 
she  tried  to  hide  it)  of  the  long  eventless 
days. 

'  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  you  with  us 
again,  my  darhng.  Thank  God  you  are  with 
us,'  her  father  said  to  her  with  solemn  and 
happy  gratitude,  on  the  last  night  of  the  old 
year  ;  and  she  smiled  and  answered,  '  Yes  ; ' 
but  though  she   smiled   she   knew  that  her 
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heart  was  not  glad  like  his,  and  she  came 
away  from  him  abashed  and  humiliated  be- 
cause of  the  truth  (which,  to  her  grief,  she 
knew  so  well)  that  his  love  could  not  make 
her  content. 
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was  not  until  April  that  any  break 
came  in  the  eventless  routine  of 
Diana's  life.  Early  in  this  month,  however, 
there  arrived  a  note  from  Cecil. 

Communication  with  Wihnotes  had  not 
entirely  ceased  for  her  with  her  departure  from 
the  place,  but  such  very  shght  correspondence 
as  she  had  kept  up  had  been  kept  up  only 
with  Mrs.  Elvers,  and  Mrs.  Elvers  was  not  a 
woman  who  possessed  much  gift  for  letter- 
writing.  Her  epistles  had  only  brieliy  told 
Diana  that  they  were  both  well — that  '  of 
course  '  Cecil  was  not  very  cheerful — that  he 
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was  still  at  home  (and  doing  nothing,  Diana 
inferred) ;  and  then  the  rest  of  her  news 
referred  mostly  to  the  weather ;  and  Diana 
would  close  these  brief  documents  when  she 
had  read  them  with  a  weary  sense  of  yearning 
at  her  heart. 

But  at  last  there  came  this  letter  from 
Cecil,  and  the  colour  rushed  into  her  face, 
when — having  hastily  opened  and  read  it — 
her  father,  to  whom  it  Avas  addressed,  with 
something  of  a  troubled  and  guilty  look  in  his 
eyes,  handed  it  to  her,  and  she  glanced  through 
its  brief  contents. 

'  I  am  going  to  avail  myself,'  was  all  the 
lad  had  said,  in  very  boyish  handwriting,  '  of 
your  kind  permission  to  come  to  Hettlestowe. 
Unless  you  should  tell  me  that  it  will  be  in- 
convenient to  you,  I  mean  to  come  over  on 
the  fifteenth.  Please  give  my  very  kindest 
remembrances  to  my  cousin.  I  do  not  like  to 
write  to  her  myself,  but  tell  her  that  I  hope  she 
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will  not  be  vexed  with  me,  nor  think  I  oii^-^it 
to  stop  away.  I  have  stopped  away  for  six 
months,  and  they  have  seemed  a  very  long 
time  to  me.' 

'  Papa  ! '  said  Diana  sternly  when  she  had 
read  this  document. 

'  My  dear  .^ '  responded  the  Eector,  shaking 
in  his  shoes. 

'  What  does  he  mean  by  saying  that  he 
has  yonr  permission  to  come  here  .^ ' 

She  was  standing  in  front  of  Mr.  Fieldin^^ 
erect  and  irate, — so  hke  once  more  to  the 
daughter  before  whom  he  had  been  wont 
pretty  frequently  to  tremble,  that  he  caught 
his  breath  as  he  prepared  to  answer  her,  and 
nervously  shifted  his  footing. 

'  Well — I — I  hardly  know,'  he  murmured 
deprecatingly,  after  these  preHminaries.  '  I 
should  not  say  that  I  had — ever — given  him 
anything  that  could  justly  be  called  per- 
mission, my  dear, — but   he   did  make  some 
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reference  to  coming.  I  allow, — and  I — perliaps 
1  did  not  put  my  veto  on  it.  It  seemed  to  me 
that — well,  that  I  had  scarcely  the  right  to 
do  that.  God  knows ' — and  with  sudden  pain 
the  Eector's  voice  shook — '  God  knows  I  have 
no  desire  to  see  him  here  ;  but  yet  his  wish 
to  come  is  not  unnatural.  I  cannot  blame 
him  for  it ;  I  think  it  is  not  unnatural,  my 
dear.' 

'  No — but  it  is  useless,'  she  said  simply. 
And  then  she  remained  standing  in  silence, 
still  holding  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

Was  she  altogether  angry  that  he  was 
coming  ? — or  altogether  vexed  ?  Her  first 
emotion  had  been  entirely  one  of  indignation 
and  regret :  but  when  a  few  minutes  had 
passed  other  feelings  began  to  mingle  with 
this  first  one — some  curiosity,  some  expecta- 
tion bes^an  to  stir  in  her.  There  was  such  a 
hunger  in  her  heart  for  some  news  from  the 
place  where  she  had  been  so  happy — for  the 
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sicrht  of  some  one  who  could  talk  to  her  about 
it.  It  was  silly  of  Cecil  to  come  ;  yet,  if  he 
would  not  be  satisfied  without  coming — if  it 
was  inevitable  tliat  she  must  submit  to  his 
visit — might  she  not  even  possibly  be  the 
happier  for  it,  since  it  would  give  her  the 
power  of  assuring  herself  afresh  that  what 
she  had  done  was  right  ? 

'  He  is  very  foolish,'  she  said  aloud,  after  a 
little  silence  ;  '  and,  papa  ' — severely — '  I  don't 
think  you  have  been  very  wise  ;  but  since  he 
seems  resolved  to  come,  and  you  have  given 
him  leave,  I  suppose  he  must  do  it.  And  we 
shall  have  to  make  the  best  of  the  business 
that  we  can.' 

'  Yes,  my  love, — yes,  certainly  ;  that  is  all 
we  can  say,'  returned  the  Eector  meekly ;  and 
slunk  away  to  his  study,  not  without  a  sense 
of  relief. 

Yet  he  sighed  to  himself  as  he  sat  down 
presently  to  answer  Cecil's  letter,     '  The  lad  is 
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a  good  lad — a  well-meaniDg  lad — I  believe,' 
he  said  to  himself,  '  yet  I  could  have  been 
well  pleased  if  he  had  been  content  to  stay 
away.  I  did — I  imagine — in  a  measure  assent 
to  his  suggestion  of  paying  us  a  visit ;  but  if 
she  were  to  be  brought  by  him  to  change  her 
mind — if  this  were  to  result  in  her  leaving 
us — it  would — it  would  be  a  bitter  blow  to 
me.  Yet  I  have  no  right  to  feel  like  this  ;  no 
right ;  all  parents  have  to  bear  these  things,' 
said  the  poor  Eector  bravely  after  a  little 
pause.  And  he  sat  down  presently  and  wrote 
to  Cecil,  and  told  the  boy,  with  rather  an 
aching  heart,  that  his  visit  would  be  welcome 
(if — '  on  more  manure  consideration  ' — he 
should  still  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  desirable 
to  pay  it)  at  the  time  he  had  proposed. 

That  time  was  still  a  full  week  distant : 
April  15  was  the  day  that  Cecil  had  fixed.  It 
would  fall  on  a  Thursday.  '  And  will  he  stay 
one  night,  and  then  go  back  next  day  ? '  Diana 
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pondered.  '  I  should  think  he  would  only 
stay  a  single  night, — or  two  at  the  very  most. 
He  will  see  at  once  that  it  will  be  no  use  to 
remain  longer.'  And  yet — very  curiously — 
she  was  conscious  presently  of  a  certain  re 
luctance  to  conclude  that  his  visit  would  be 
so  brief. 

'  I  shall  hardly  hear  anything  from  him 
unless  he  remains  a  little  longer,'  she  thought. 
'He  will  be  so  full  of  himself  at  first  that  he 
won't  talk  of  anything  else.  Perhaps — if  he 
comes  at  all — he  had  better  stay  till  Monday, 
— that  is,  if  papa  likes  to  ask  him,'  she 
demurely  added.  '  Of  course  /  shall  not.  i 
shall  say  nothing  either  way.  And,  indeed, 
I  don't  know  that  I  care.'  But  nevertheless, 
as  the  days  went  on,  her  thoughts  dwelt  on 
this  approaching  visit  of  Cecil's  with  a  per- 
sistence of  which  she  could  not  but  be  aware  ; 
and  the  Eector,  watching  her  with  some 
anxiety,  became  aware  of  it  too,  and  naturally 
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drew  his  own  conclusions  from  her  preoccu- 
pation. 

'  Does  it  not  seem  to  you,  Susan,  that  she 
is  thinldng  a  good  deal  of  this  young  man's 
coming  ?  '  he  began  tentatively  to  ask  his  wife 
after  a  day  or  two ;  and  Susan  assented,  and 
said  she  was  sure  Diana  was  thinking  about 
the  young  man  a  good  deal. 

'  And  we  can't  wonder  if  she  is, — can  we, 
dear  ?  '  she  simply  asked.  '  It  would  be  so 
natural  if  she  were  to  come  to  marry  him  in 
the  end,  when  he  is,  apparently,  such  a  nice 
young  fellow,  and  so  fond  of  her,  and  when  it 
would  be  so  much  to  her  advantage  too  in  a 
worldly  way.  I  don't  think  any  girl  ought  to 
marry  for  money,  and  I  am  sure  Diana  never 
would ;  but  still,  if  she  were  to  feel  that  she 
could  like  him,  it  would  be  nice  for  her  to  be 
so  well  off,  and  settled  in  such  a  beautiful 
place,  wouldn't  it  ?  '  And  the  good  soul  gave 
a  little  sigh,  thinking,  perhaps,  in  her  gentle 
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way,  that,  though  money  indeed  was  not 
everything,  yet  the  want  of  money  made 
some  things — such  as  liousekeepiug  and  tlie 
bringing  up  of  children — rather  a  trial,  if  one 
were  not  strong.  '  Though  indeed,'  she  added 
self-reproachfully  next  moment,  '  we  have 
been  very  happy,  dear,  though  we  liave  been 
so  poor.  I  am  sure  I  may  say  that  grate- 
fuUy.' 

'  We  may  both  of  us  say  it,  Susan  ;  both 
of  us,'  answered  the  Eector  with  tenderness. 

And  yet  how  could  either  of  them  lielp 
dweihng  on  the  fact  that,  if  Diana  could  be 
got  to  accept  Cecil,  it  would  be  a  great 
marriage  for  her  ? 

'She  would  have  a  fine  position, — such  a 
position  as  she  could  never  otherwise  hope 
for  ;  and  she  would  do  such  credit  to  it  ;  she 
would  fill  it  so  well,'  the  poor  father  told  him- 
self a  hundred  times.  •  To  me  it  would  be  a 
terrible  loss, — an  incalculable  loss  ;  after  these 
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last  liappy  months  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  think 

of  it ;  but  if  it  were  to  be  for  her  good ' 

And  then  the  good  man  would  sit  with 
his  pen  idle  in  his  hand,  liis  half-written 
sermon  forgotten,  his  thoughts  busy  only 
witli  Diana  and  Diana's  future,  till,  half-over- 
whelmed with  a  sense  of  coming  anguish,  he 
would  look  hastily  round  to  assure  himself 
that  she  was  still  within  his  sight, — that  this 
brilliant  lot  he  was  picturing  for  her  had  not 
yet  become  the  reality  that  would  leave  him 
desolate. 

'  What  is  it,  dear?  '  Diana  asked  him  one 
day  innocently, happening  to  look  up  and  catch 
one  of  those  hurried  glances,  and  supposing 
that  he  was  in  want  of  something. 

But  when  she  put  this  question  her  father 
gave  a  quick,  tremulous  laugh,  and — '  Oh, 
nothing, — nothing,  my  darling,'  he  answered 
hastily.  'I  only  wanted  to  see  tha  you 
were  there.' 
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On  this  Diana  laughed  too.  Ii  she  sus- 
pected his  thoughts  she  did  not  let  him  see 
that  she  suspected  them. 

'  I  am  generally  here.  You  don't  get 
quit  of  me  often  in  these  days,  do  you  ?  '  she 
only  answered  cheerfully. 

And  then  the  poor  Eector  all  but  broke 
down. 

'  Get  rid  of  you  ?  Xo,  my  dear, — thank 
God  I — thank  God  !  '  he  cried,  and  with  his 
trembhng  voice  could  trust  himself  no 
farther. 

But  Diana  made  no  answer  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  merely  said  :  '  I  am  croinf^ 
to  take  you  out  for  a  walk  immediately. 
You  have  been  writing  that  stupid  old  sermon 
far  too  long.' 

And  five  minutes  afterwards  she  carried 
him  away  from  his  desk,  out  into  the  soft 
April  air. 

It  was  just  a  year  since  she  had  had  her 
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first  sight  of  Wilmotes.  In  these  spring  days 
that  had  come  round  aorain  she  thought  of 
those  other  days  a  hundred  times ;  she  was 
haunted  by  them  ;  she  could  not  get  quit  of 
the  memory  of  them.  '  The  trees  must  be  all 
bursting  into  leaf  again  now  ;  tlie  sun  must 
be  shining  on  the  terrace  where  grandpapa 
used  to  walk.  Oh,  I  should  like  to  walk  there 
again  ! '  she  used  to  think.  '  I  should  hke  to 
go  to  sleep  and  dream  that  I  was  there  again.' 
And  then  the  thought  would  come :  '  Shall 
I  ever  see  it  all  any  more  ?  Shall  I  never 
see  it  all  ? '  and  an  irrepressible  yearning  at 
times  would  take  possession  of  her. 

But  she  did  not  speak  to  her  father  of 
Wilmotes  as  they  walked  along  the  sweet 
spring  lanes,  and  over  the  commons  where  the 
gorse  was  coming  into  flower.  She  only 
talked  of  the  parish,  and  of  matters  near  at 
Jiome  —  of  the  new  curate  of  St.  John's, 
amongst  other  things.     For  St.  John's  had  got 
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a  new  curate,  Mr.  Stapleton  having,  during 
her  absence  at  Wihnotes — ahnost  providen- 
tially, Diana  thought — acquired  a  living  in 
another  place,  and  left  his  curacy  to  be  filled 
by  another  man.  '  Which  is  a  blessing  both 
for  him  and  me,'  she  had  more  than  once 
said  to  herself  with  the  heartiest  satisfaction. 

'Though,  indeed,  child,  he  was  a  good 
young  man,  and  deeply  devoted  to  his  work,' 
the  Eector  would  remark.  '  I  would  not 
say  that  he  was  altogether  manly,  or  large- 
minded,  but  he  was  much  in  earnest ;  and,  Di,' 
he  ventured  to  add  once,  '  I  am  afraid  he 
thought  a  good  deal  about  you.'' 

Upon  which  Diana  was  a  little  taken 
aback,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  knitted  her 
brows  somewhat  impatiently ;  but  presently, 
in  a  gentle  enough  way,  '  Well,  if  he  ever 
thought  about  me,  I  hope  that  by  this  time 
he  has  found  someone  in  his  new  parish  to 
put  me  completely  out  of  his  head,'  she  said. 
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'  He  was  a  great  goose,  papa,  and  I  am 
heartily  glad  that  he  has  left  St  John's.  But 
at  the  same  time,  as  you  say,  he  was  verj^ 
good,  and  I  would  take  some  trouble  to  do 
him  a  good  turn,  if  I  ever  had  the  chance.' 

'  Well,  I  certainly  think  they  are  better 
off  at  St.  John's  with  their  new  man,'  replied 
the  Eector. 

And  then  Diana  assented  to  this.  '  I 
think  they  are.  I  like  him  very  much,'  she 
said. 

It  was  already  April  13,  and  in  two  more 
days  they  were  to  see  Cecil.  The  Eector 
said  little  to  his  daughter  about  the  coming 
visit — they  both  seemed  to  be  conscious  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  of  it — that  tlie 
less  said  perhaps  the  better.  Only  to-day  he 
took  courage  to  remark  that  he  hoped  the 
weather  would  be  fine  when  the  lad  came, 
for,  of  course,  their  accommodation  in  the 
house  being  so  limited 
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But  be  had  only  got  so  far  when  Diana 
interrupted  him. 

'  I  hope  you  won't  make  apologies  to  him 
for  that,  papa,'  she  said  with  some  sternness, 
'  whatever  the  weather  may  be.  He  must 
take  us  as  we  are,  since  he  chooses  to  come. 
If  he  does  not  like  the  house  and  its  accom- 
modation, he  can  go  away.' 

'  Oh,  no  doubt,  my  dear — no  doubt,'  the 
Rector  responded  meekly  to  this  speech. 
'  Still  unquestionably  things  will  work  better 
if  it  should  be  fine.' 

And  then  Diana  condescended  to  assent  to 
this,  and  even  to  remark  voluntarily  that  it 
would  be  a  little  unfortunate  if  it  were  to 
rain,  '  for  people  naturally  like  to  see  a  httle 
in  a  new  neighbourhood,  and  we  might  take 
him  some  pretty  walks,  if  he  cared  about  it,' 
she  said. 

After  which  there  was  a  little  pause, 
till  Mr.  Fielding  remarked  presently  that  he 
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was  afraid  he  would  not  be  very  comfortable 
at  the  inn. 

'  That  is  his  concern,'  Diana  answered 
briefly.  '  Since  he  has  chosen  to  come,  he 
must  certainly  put  up  with  the  inn.  We 
can't  take  him  in.' 

'  Unfortunately  not,'  said  the  Eector. 

'  I  don't  know  that  it  is  unfortunate,'  the 
girl  retorted.  '  Indeed  I  rather  think  it  is 
the  other  way  ;  for  if  we  had  had  a  spare 
room,  imagine  the  trouble  that  his  coming 
would  have  been  to  Susan !  Xo — I  am  very 
glad,  for  my  part.  If  he  gets  bad  accommo- 
dation, or  bad  dinners  at  the  inn,  that  is  his 
own  affair,  not  ours.' 

'  Well,  of  course,'  the  Eector  allowed, 
'  his  being  at  the  inn  will  simpHfy  things.' 

'  It  will  not  only  simplify  things,  but  it 
will  make  practicable  what  otherwise  would 
be  zmpracticable,'  she  answered.  '  Whether  it 
would  not  be  better  if  it  had  been  impracti- 
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cable   is    another    question,'    she   added   half 
aloud. 

'  Ah,  as  to  that  we  can  of  course  say 
nothing,'  her  father  replied  with  an  inward 
sigh,  and  walked  on  with  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground. 


CHAPTER   III 

HE  chances  of  rain   need    not   have 
troubled  Mr.  Fielding,  for  the  15th 
of  April   dawned   with   an   almost 
cloudless  sky. 

'  One  might  really  be  tempted  to  think  it 
was  a  good  omen  !'  exclaimed  Susan,. who,  in 
her  gentle  way,  was  a  good  deal  excited 
about  their  expected  visitor,  and  who  in 
the  course  of  the  last  week  had  begun,  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  Diana's  marriage, 
to  set  herself  almost  unconsciously,  yet 
visibly,  on  Cecil's  side.  '  One  might  almost 
think  it  was  a  good  omen,  mightn't  one  ?  '  she 
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said  briglitly  to  her  liusband,  with  a  certain 
thrill  of  hope  and  expectation. 

But  the  Eector  only  looked  rather  sadly 
at  the  sunshine,  and — '  God  knows  ! '  was  all 
he  answered  almost  below  his  breath  ;  and 
poor  Susan,  abashed  at  her  own  excitement, 
suddenly  held  her  peace,  and  tried  loyally  to 
hold  her  wishes  in  check. 

'  It  would  be  dreadful  if  she  were  to  cro 
away,'  she  thought ;  '  it  would  be  hke  losing 
lier  altogether.  And  yet,'  her  rebellious  heart 
would  force  her  to  reflect,  '  when  one  thinks 
that  she  will  never  probably  in  all  her  hfe 
have  anything  like  such  a  chance  again ! — 
when  one  thinks  that  she  would  be  "  Lady 
Rivers,"  and  have  such  a  splendid  fortune  ! — 
I  hardly  see  how  one  can  help  hoping  that  it 
mav  come  about.  And  he  is  a  nice  younor 
man  too,  they  say — really  a  nice,  good  young 
man.  But  I  will  try  not  to  wish  anything 
about  it  one  way  or  the  other,'  the  f?ood  soul 
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declared  to  herself  resignedly ;  '  and  I  won't 
say  anything  ;  for  I  can't  help  them,  and  I 
know  it  is  all  in  better  hands  than  mine.'  Yet 
still,  try  as  she  would  to  be  entirely  passive 
and  impartial,  she  could  not  calm  down  the 
flutter  of  excitement  that  on  the  morning  of 
Cecil's  expected  arrival  attacked  her  as  soon 
as  she  was  out  of  bed,  and  never  subsided 
again  throughout  the  day. 

The  very  children  got  to  feel  that  there 
was  something  in  the  air,  and,  conscious 
perhaps  of  their  mother's  agitated  mind, 
pricked  up  their  ears  and  kept  themselves 
wide-awake  and  curious. 

'Who's  coming?'  they  demanded  in  the 
course  of  the  morning. 

'  No  one,  except  a  cousin  of  sister's,' 
rephed  Mrs.  Fielding,  with  affected  indiffer- 
ence. 

'  What  cousin  ? '  they  all  ejaculated  upon 
this. 
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And  then  Susan  had  to  explain  the  matter 
to  them. 

'  Her  cousin  from  Wilmotes,  dears.  But 
he  is  only  coming  to  the  inn,  not  here,  so 
there  is  nothing  for  you  to  excite  yourselves 
about.  I  don't  know  that  you  will  see  him 
at  all.     Perhaps  you  may.' 

'  And  is  he  coming  to  see  Di  ? '  asked 
ililly. 

'Yes, — and  your  father,'  replied  Mrs. 
Fielding. 

'  He's  the  chap  that  fiddles,  isn't  he  ? " 
demanded  Dick.  '  Will  he  bring  his  fiddle 
with  him  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know ;  I  should  think  not.' 
rephed  Susan.  '  He  is  only  coming  because  he 
wants  to  see  papa  and  sister — upon  business." 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Dick  carelessly,  and  seemed 
for  the  moment  to  lose  interest  in  the  matter  ; 
but  Milly  and  Kate  still  kept  their  bright 
eyes    fixed    upon    their    mother's    face,    and 
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showed  clearly  that  they  felt  they  had  not 
cTot  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter. 

'  Why  didn't  you  tell  us  he  was  coming, 
mother?  Nobody  ever  told  us  a  word.  Is 
Di  pleased  ? '  they  asked  curiously. 

'  My  dears,  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell  you,' 
answered  Susan  with  truth.  'I  dare  say  she 
is,  but  I  certainly  haven't  asked  her.  Come, 
get  your  books  now  and  sit  down.' 

And  she  sat  down  herself  and  began  her 
daily  schooling ;  but  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
children  had  an  easy  time  of  it  that  morn- 
ing. 

In  fact,  Mrs.  Fielding  had  not  only  her 
thoughts  but  her  hands  too  pretty  well  filled 
with  matters  quite  apart  from  education,  for 
'  We  must  ask  him  to  tea,  my  dear,  mustn't 
we  ? '  she  had  already  some  days  ago 
inquired  of  her  husband,  and,  though  the 
Eector  had  answered  dubiously  that  he 
supposed  they  should  have  to  ask  him,  but, 
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seeing  that  be  was  accustomed  to  take  his 
dinner  hate,  he  hardly  supposed  Cecil  would 
accept  their  invitation,  still  Susan  had  had 
her  own  juster  views  on  that  matter,  and  had 
indeed  been  labouring  in  her  kitchen  ever 
smce  in  anxious  preparation  of  such  dainty 
viands  as  it  was  ^\dthin  her  power  to  provide  ; 
'  for  surely,'  she  reasonably  thought  to  her- 
self, '  if  he  is  given  the  chance,  he  will  rather 
stay  here  to  tea  with  Diana  than  go  away  and 
dine  at  the  inn  by  himself;  and,  though  I 
can't  do  much  for  him,  still  I  think  if  I  could 
make  one  or  two  httle  things  that  are  rather 

nice '     And  so,    unknown  to  Diana,    the 

good  soul  had  been  secretly  devoting  what- 
ever spare  time  she  could  command  for  the 
last  three  days  to  the  concoction  of  such 
dishes  as  her  simple  mind  conceived  might 
tempt  the  fastidious  taste  of  a  pampered 
baronet. 

*  Of  course   he  won't  think  much  of  any- 
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thing  ive  can  do  for  him,'  she  said  humbly 
on  the  last  day  to  her  husband.  And  the 
Eector,  quite  unconscious  of  how  she  had 
been  toiling,  merely  laughed. 

'  Well,  no  ;  he  is  hardly  likely  to  think  very 
much  of  it,'  he  answered  ;  '  but  at  any  rate  you 
can  give  him  some  good  tea  and  bread  and 
butter, — and  a  little  jam  to  eat  with  it.' 

And  then  even  Susan  laughed  too.  '  Oh 
yes,  I  can  do  that, — and  perhaps  a  little  more,' 
she  replied,  with  something  in  her  voice  of 
the  nature  of  a  gentle  chuckle. 

Cecil  had  announced  that  he  would  arrive 
by  an  afternoon  train. 

'  And  I  suppose  you  will  go  to  meet  him  ? ' 
Mrs.  Fielding  said  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing to  Diana  and  her  husband  rather  dubi- 
ously, and  with  an  inquiring  glance  that 
wavered  vaguely  between  them. 

But — '  /  go  to  meet  him,  Susan  ! '  Diana 
exclaimed  in  amazement ;  and — 
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'My  dear,  it  will  be  a  strange  thing  if  he 
can  find  no  one  to  tell  him  his  way  to  the 
Eectory,'  replied  Mr.  Fielding  ;  and  the  poor 
little  woman,  suddenly  conscious  of  her 
blunder,  at  once  withdrew  her  question,  and 
stole  away  guiltily  to  see  after  the  condition 
of  the  kitchen  oven. 

'  Xo,  I  don't  think  we  need  meet  him,'  the 
Eector  said  when  she  was  gone.  '  We  shall 
have  him  here  fast  enough  without  that.' 
And  he  turned  from  the  parlour  and  made 
for  his  study,  with  something  between  a 
laugh  and  a  sigh. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Diana  on 
this  final  morning  to  put  her  feeling  about 
Cecil's  coming  into  words.  She  was  half 
eager  to  see  him  ;  she  was  half  most  reluctant 
to  see  him.  If  he  had  been  coming  from  any 
other  place  than  Wilmotes  her  reluctance 
would  have  overbalanced  her  eagerness 
beyond    all   shadow  of  question  ;   but,  as  it 
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was,  she  wavered — she  was  uncertain — she 
almost  knew  that  if  some  accident  were 
now  to  prevent  his  appearance,  her  heart 
would  sink. 

'  Not  that  I  want  to  see  him  ;  it  is  not 
that — it  is  not  that,'  she  repeated  to  herself 
vehemently.  And  in  truth  it  was  not.  She 
wanted  news  from  Wilmotes,  but  she  did  not 
want  poor  Cecil. 

And  yet  when  he  came  at  last,  the  girl's 
heart  warmed  towards  him.  She  was  in  the 
garden  with  Mrs.  Fielding  when  she  heard 
the  click  of  the  latch  at  the  garden  gate, 
and,  turning  quickly  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  as  her  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  lad's 
tall,  slim  figure,  the  colour  flamed  up 
in  her  face.  '  There  he  is  ! '  she  said  briefly  ; 
but  she  left  Susan  behind  her  as,  with  a 
sudden  impulse  of  welcome,  she  went  towards 
him. 

'  Well ! '  she  ejaculated  as  they  met,  with 
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a  smile,  and  with  the  flush  still  on  her 
cheeks. 

'  Well ! '  echoed  Cecil  bashfully,  and  blush- 
ing, too,  with  happiness  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

And  then  as  they  looked  at  one  .another, 
and  each  held  the  other's  hand,  they  suddenly 
broke  into  a  simultaneous  laugh ;  and  it  was 
only  when  all  this  was  over  that  Diana  recol- 
lected that  she  had  meant  to  receive  him  in 
quite  another  way.  But  she  was  an  impul- 
sive woman,  and  the  actual  sight  of  him  had 
put  all  her  previously  rehearsed  reception 
out  of  her  head. 

She  pulled  herself  together  again,  how- 
ever, pretty  quickly. 

'  I  suppose  you  found  your  way  u]) 
easily  ?  '  she  courteously  inquired  after  half 
a  dozen  seconds. 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  Cecil. 

'  This  is  Mrs.  Fielding,'  she  said,  intro- 
ducing Susan. 
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'  Oh  ! '  murmured  Cecil,  and  tore  off  his 
hat. 

And  then  Susan  made  her  httle  welcoming 
speech. 

'  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  I  hope  you 
liave  had  a  pleasant  journey  ?  It  is  a 
lovely  day,  isn't  it  ?  and  the  country  is  all 
looking  so  nice,'  she  said. 

'  Oh  yes,'  assented  Cecil,  '  it  is  beautiful.' 
He  glanced  sideways  at  Diana ;  he  was  evi- 
dently happy,  yet  in  a  state  of  supreme 
nervousness.  'I  think  it's  far  jollier  here 
than  it  is  about  us,'  he  said. 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  Yorkshire,'  smiled 
►Susan,  '  but  it  is  pretty  here,  and  I  am  so 
ulad  you  have  come  to  make  acquaintance 
with  it.  Di,  I  think  I  will  go  and  tell  papa 
that— Sir  Cecil ' 

'Oh,  pmy  don't  call  me  "Sir  Cecil  I  "  ' 
ejaculated  the  lad  precipitately,  and  with 
such  a  look  of  alarm  upon  his  face  that  Mrs. 
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Fielding  and  Diana  could  not  keep  their 
gravity.  '  You  won't,  will  you  ? '  he  con- 
tinued entreatingly.  'I  thought  of  course 
you  would  let  me  call  you  "  Aunt  Susan  ?  "  ' 

'  Why,  so  I  ^vill.  To  be  sure  I  will ! ' 
exclaimed  the  kind  soul,  with  all  her  warm 
heart  in  her  eyes,  and  beaming  upon  the 
young  man  delightedly.  '  And  I  won't  say 
"Sir  Cecil."  It  would  sound  rather  stiff  and 
cold,  wouldn't  it?  Well,  I  will  go  and  tell 
papa  that  Cecil  has  come  ; '  and,  declaring 
her  intention  in  this  amended  form,  and  with 
an  almost  motherly  smile  of  kindness  and 
regard,  she  hastened  indoors. 

'  How  nice  she  is  !  '  murmured  Cecil  with 
boyish  gratitude  as  she  departed. 

'  Yes,'  answered  Diana  dryly;  '  she  is  about 
too  nice  to  be  quite  fit  for  this  world.' 

And  then,  having  uttered  this  somewhat 
dubious  speech,  she  proceeded  to  conduct 
her  companion  towards  the  house. 
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Poor  Cecil  was  still  flushed  with  happi- 
ness and  excitement  when,  after  a  minute  or 
two,  Mr.  Fielding  received  him. 

'Well,  my  boy,  you  have  made  your  way 
to  us,'  was  the  Eector's  quiet  greeting  as  he 
shook  the  lad's  hand ;  and  Cecil  assented, 
with  a  nervous  laugh. 

'  Yes, — but  I  hope  you  don't  mind  ?  I 
hope  you  don't  think  I  shouldn't  have  come  ?  ' 
he  stammered  in  response — regardless  of,  or 
perhaps  too  frightened  for  the  moment  to 
remember,  the  fact  that  Diana  was  standing 
at  his  back. 

The  Eector,  however,  who  saw  his 
daughter's  face,  smiled  with  a  certain  rather 
sad  sense  of  what  was  comic  in  the  situation. 
Next  moment  he  put  his  hand  on  the  boy's 
shoulder. 

'  You  are  welcome  to  your  uncle's  house, 
such  as  it  i?,'  he  said,  with  his  customary 
irentle  kindness ;  but  he  made  no  answer  to 
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Cecil's  inquiries,  and  merely  led  the  way  into 
the  Eectory  parlour. 

The  children  were  all  there,  seated  at  a 
table  before  one  of  the  windows,  and  pre- 
sumably busy  at  their  lessons ;  but,  as  may 
safely  be  conjectured,  they  had  already  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  Cecil's 
arrival,  and  as  he  entered  the  room  their 
six  eyes  turned  towards  him,  and  remained 
fixed  upon  him  with  an  imblushing  scrutiny 
that  brought  the  colour  anew  to  ids  more 
sensitive  face.  He  was  quite  unused  to  chil- 
dren, and,  to  tell  the  truth,  they  frightened 
him. 

'  Come  here,  my  dears,  and  speak  to  this 
gentleman,'  said  the  Eector.  '  Di,  do  they 
know  who  he  is  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  we  do,'  responded  Dick  con- 
temptuously. '  He's  Di's  cousin ; '  and  he 
came  forward,  still  staring,  and  put  out  his 
hand. 
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And  then  Milly  and  Kate,  with  shyer 
steps,  followed  him,  and  Cecil  shook  hands 
with  them  all. 

'  This  is  Dick,'  explained  Mrs.  Fielding, 
'  and  this  little  girl  is  Kate,  and  this  is  Milly. 
They  have  heard  all  about  you  from  sister 
Di, — haven't  you,  dears?  And  I  think' 
(smiling)  '  that  Dick  at  any  rate  has  a  ques- 
tion he  very  much  wants  to  ask  you.  Dick 
is  very  fond  of  music ' 

'  Ah  ! '  interrupted  Cecil,  suddenly  beam- 
ing, '  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that.'  And  he 
looked  at  Dick  approvingly. 

'  Well,  now  then,  ask  your  question,  Dick,' 
urged  Susan  with  motherly  dehght.  .,^ 

And  upon  this,  Dick  grinned  sheepishly, 
and  shifted  himself  from  one  foot  to  another  in 
silence,  but  finally  was  persuaded  to  speak. 

'  I  wanted  to  know  if — you'd  brought  your 
fiddle  with  you  ?  '  he  said. 

'Did  you  think   I  should?'  asked  Cecil, 
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blushing  anew.       '  Well — I  didn't  quite  know 

whether  to  bring  it  or  not,  but '  glancing 

uneasily  round  in  search  of  Diana,  '  in  point  of 
fact,  I — have  brought  it.' 

'  Oh — I  say  ! '  cried  Dick,  forgetting  Iiis 
shyness,  and  beaming  with  pleasure.  And 
then  Milly  and  Kate,  encouraged  by  his  ex- 
ample, ventured  to  laugli :  and  Susan  and  Mr. 
Fielding  for  sympathy  laughed  too  ;  and  it 
was  only  Diana,  standing  a  little  in  the  back- 
ground, who  maintained  her  gravity,  and 
appeared  to  discover  no  special  reason  for 
jubilation. 

In  fact,  the  discovery  that  Cecil  had 
equipped  himself  with  his  violin  as  a  portion  of 
his  travelling  paraphernalia  had  rather  taken 
her  aback. 

'  He  would  never  have  brought  it  if  he  had 
meant  to  stay  only  for  a  single  night — or  even 
two,'  she  began  to  think  in  rather  an  alarmed 
way.      '  Does  he  mean  to  plant  himself  down 
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here  then  ?  Oh,  dear,  that  will  never  do  !  I 
shall  have  to  tell  him  so,  and  to  send  him  away.' 
And  she  sighed  with  impatient  vexation.  It 
was  all  very  well  to  see  Cecil :  she  allowed  to 
herself  that  she  had  wanted  to  see  him,  and 
hear  his  news  ;  but  to  have  him  lingering  in 
the  place  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time — him 
and  his  violin  ! — that  was  a  sort  of  prospect 
the  sudden  presentation  of  which  almost  took 
away  her  breath. 

And — oh,  grant  her  patience  ! — what  was 
this  too  that  Susan  was  saying  to  him  in  her 
kind,  cooing  accents  ? 

'  I  am  so  sorry  that  we  are  obhged  to  let 
you  stop  at  the  inn :  it  would  have  been  so 
nice  to  have  had  you  here — if  only  we  could 
have  given  you  a  room  :  but  it  is  such  a  little 
house — unfortunately,'  was  the  cordial  speech 
to  which  she  found  herself  forced  to  listen. 

'  Oh,  don't  think  of  that ! '  Cecil  cried,  in 
eagerly  courteous  response. 
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And  then  Mr.  Fielding  struck  in. 

'  Well — it  is  a  case  of  necessity  :  Ave  have 
no  spare  room,'  he  said  briefly.  '  But  you  will 
be  able  to  make  yourself  pretty  comfortable  at 
the  Grown,  I  hope  ;  and  except  for  sleeping — 
ahem ! — except  for  sleeping '  (the  good  Eector 
was  painfully  conscious  that  his  daughter  was 
listening  to  him,  and  hardly  knew  how  to  end 
his  sentence), '  you  will  always  have  us  to  come 
to  here.' 

'  Oh  yes — thank  you  ! '  interrupted  Cecil, 
hurriedly  but  fervently,  coming  to  his  uncle's 
rehef  perhaps  none  too  soon.  '  Oh,  I  shall  be 
perfectly  comfortable  :  pray  don't  mind.  It  is 
so  nice  to  be  here  at  all.  1  think  it  is  dehght- 
ful.  And  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  the  inn.  It's 
quite  a  new  experience  to  me,  you  know,' 
with  a  bovish  lau^h.  '  I  mean — I  have  ^one 
about  so  little  for  such  a  long  time ' 

'  Ah,  well,'  interrupted  the  Eector  cheer- 
fully, '  there    are   worse  things    than   taking 
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one's  ease  in  one's  inn.  And  the  Crown  is  a 
very  well -managed  house  and  kept  by  decent 
people.     Did  you  take  your  things  there  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes,'  replied  Cecil,  '  and  I  engaged 
my  room.  It  is  quite  a  nice  room,  looking 
out  over  a  common.     I  thought  it  was  jolly.' 

'  Then  you  will  spend  the  evening  with  us,' 
said  the  Eector, — '  that  is,  if  you  can  put  up 
with  a  family  tea  instead  of  a  solitary  dinner.' 

'  Oh,  I  should  think  indeed  I  could  ! '  cried 
Cecil  with  eagerness ;  and  he  beamed  on  his 
uncle,  and  on  Susan,  and  on  the  children  with 
a  simple  happiness  that  perhaps  touched  some 
of  them.  But  he  tried  in  vain  to  catch  Diana's 
eye  :  Diana,  as  it  chanced,  was  looking  steadily 
through  the  window. 

'  Now,  dears,  gather  up  your  books,'  Susan 
was  saying  next  moment  to  her  progeny,  '  and 
go  and  do  the  rest  of  your  lessons  upstairs.  We 
don't  want  you  down  here  any  longer.'  And 
she  would  have  swept  them  off  if  Cecil,  with  a 
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nervous  access  of  sudden  courage,  had  not  in- 
terposed. 

'  Ob,  don't  send  them  away  on  my 
account,'  he  exclaimed.  '  I  hope  you  are 
not  doing  that  ? — because  it  is  so  nice  out  of 
doors.  I  was  just  thinking  that  it  looked  so 
pretty  in  the  garden.' 

'Yes,'  said  Diana,  speaking  for  the  first 
time,  and  in  an  instant  directing  all  the 
conscious  eyes  in  the  room  towards  her,  '  it  is 
pleasanter  in  the  garden  than  here.  Let  us 
come  out.  We  have  no  drawing-room,  you 
must  know,'  with  a  momentary  look  directed 
straight  at  Cecil,  and  a  momentary  laugh,  '  so 
when  we  want  one  we  go  and  sit  on  the  lawn, 
and  in  fine  weather  it  does  not  make  a  bad 
substitute.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  sure  it  does  not  I  It  must  be 
delightful,'  cried  the  lad,  with  pleasure  beam- 
ing from  his  eyes. 

'  Then — will  you  come  ?  ' 
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She  spoke  very  briefly,  but  he  was  too  con- 
tent to  find  any  fault  with  her  curtness.  Susan, 
too,  as  she  heard  her  stepdaughter's  invitation, 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

'  Oh,  how  nice  of  her  !  She  will  take  him 
off  our  hands  now  till  tea  time,'  was  what  the 
good  soul  thought ;  '  and  papa  can  go  back  to 
his  study  in  peace,  and  I  can  get  away  to  the 
kitchen.'  And  so  she  smiled  upon  Cecil  with 
an  easy  mind.  One  could  always  depend  upon 
Diana  really,  she  thought,  though  in  talking  to 
her  she  might  be  sometimes  a  httle — difficult. 

The  Eector  accompanied  the  other  two  to 
the  house  door,  but  he  left  them  there,  and 
they  went  on  into  the  garden  alone.  It  was  a 
sweet,  half- sunny  April  afternoon,  warm  for 
the  time  of  year,  with  a  dappled  sky,  and 
a  sound  of  birds'  songs  in  the  air. 

'  In  reality,  we  have  hardly  begun  to  sit 
yet  on  the  lawn,'  Diana  abruptly  said ;  '  but 
you  see  the  case  stands  in  this  way.     We  have 
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only  got  one  sitting-room,  and  Susan  will  be 
happier  just  now  to  have  it  to  herself.  You 
mustn't  confess  to  her  that  I  have  told  you, 
but  she  has  been  engaged  of  late  in  kilhng  a 
fatted  calf,  and  she  wants  the  room  now  to 
spread  her  feast  in  it.' 

There  was  a  sort  of  bravado  in  this  speech, 
and  Cecil,  who  was  certainly  not  wanting  in 
sensitiveness,  showed  by  his  uneasy  look  that 
he  was  conscious  of  it. 

'  I  hope  you  don't  mean  that  she  has  been 
kilhng  a  fatted  calf  for  me  ?  '  he  asked  hastily. 
'  If  she  has,  I  can  only  say  I  am  very  sorry. 
I  am  sure  you  know  well  enough  that  she 
might  feed  me  on  bread  and  water,  if  she 
Hked,  so  long  as  she  only  let  me  stay  in  the 
place.' 

'  Oh  well,  I  said  something  of  that  sort  to 
her,  but  she  wouldn't  be  convinced,'  replied 
Diana  indifferently.  '  You  see,  she  is  not 
accustomed  to  the  society  of  baronets,     /got 
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a  little  used  to  them  at  Wil motes,  and,  I 
suppose,  overcame  my  natural  awe  of  them 
there.' 

'  Diana,  I  can't  think  why  you  talk  Hke 
this  ? '  the  young  man  interrupted  with  uneasi- 
ness. '  I  can't  help  being  a  baronet,  can  I  ? 
I  am  sure  ' — becoming  indignant — '  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  it  makes  no  difference  to  me 
whether  I  am  a  baronet,  or — or  a  crossing- 
sweeper  ! ' 

'  Bless  me  ! '  murmured  Diana.  . 

'  Well,  I  don't  exactly  mean  that,'  corrected 
Cecil  hastily.  '  Of  course,  if  I  were  a  cross- 
ing-sweeper you  wouldn't  have  anything  to 
say  to  me  at  all.  But  there  is  no  difference 
between  a  baronet  and  anybody  else — any 
other  gentleman — is  there  now  ?  That  is  what 
I  meant  to  say  ! ' — triumphantly. 

'  Well,  I  don't  see  much,  certainly,'  Diana 
assented  with  composure.  '  At  least,  I  see  no 
difference  in  you  since  you  became  what  you 
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are   now. — How  does   eveiything   go    on   at 
Wilmotes  ?     I  want  to  know.' 

She  spoke  these  two  hist  sentences  abrnptly, 
in  a  tone  that  only  struck  the  hid  perhaps  as 
being  a  httle  hard  and  indifferent  ;  he  conkl 
not  tell  that  as  she  put  her  sudden  questions 
the  blood  quickened  its  movement  in  her 
veins. 

'  Oh,  it's  all  awfully  dull  ;  there's  nothing 
going  on  at  all,'  he  answered  carelessly.  '  It's 
just  as  it  used  to  be, — a  terribly  dead-alive  sort 
of  place.  Of  course,  in  one  way — for  me — 
it's  ever  so  much  better  since  my  grandfather 
died  ;  though  I  imagine  it  wouldn't  seem  better 
on  that  account  to  you.' 

'  Xo,  certainly  it  would  not,'  she  repHed 
with  decision.  '  But  I  can  understand  your 
thinkincr  it  so,'  she  was  fair  enoush  to  add. 

'  Well,  you  see,  I  am  my  own  master  now, 
and  can  do  what  I  hke.  Of  course  that  is  an 
improvement.    Only,  I  don't  care  about  doing 
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anything.  I  mean — oh,  you  know  what  I 
mean  ! '  cried  the  boy.  '  There's  only  one 
thing  I  want,  and  until  I  know  whether  I 
shall  get  it  or  not  I  can't  turn  my  mind  to 
anything  else.  The  truth  is,  I'm  sick  of 
Wilmotes — without  you.  If  you  won't  have 
me  in  the  end,  I'll  give  the  whole  thing  up 
and  go  abroad.' 

'  And  how  is  your  mother  ?  '  asked  Diana. 

'  Oh,  she's  all  right,'  he  said.  '  She  doesn't 
mind  living  as  if  she  were  buried.  And 
indeed  she  is  not  as  much  buried  now  as  she 
used  to  be,  for  more  people  come  to  the  house, 
and  she  goes  out  more.  They're  awfully  dull 
people — the  Greylands,  and  Lady  Dawson,  and 
Miss  Monkhouse,  and  Mrs.  Welland,  and  all 
that  lot — but  she  seems  to  like  them.  Oh  yes, 
she's  right  enough, — ever  so  much  more  com- 
fortable than  she  used  to  be.' 

'And  is  there  any  news  at  all  in  the 
neighbourhood  ?  ' 
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'  Well,  I  don't  know,'  said  Cecil  thought- 
fully. '  I  heard  of  a  girl  the  other  day  who 
was  going  to  be  married.  Let  me  see,  who 
was  she  ?  Oh,  I  remember  !  It  was  only 
Lucy  Saunderson  ;  she  is  going  to  marry 
somebody  at  Leeds.  No,  I  can't  think  of  any 
news.  The  Westbrooks  are  all  right,  and 
everybody  else  seems  to  be  just  as  they  were 
when  you  were  there.  I  am  afraid,  by  the 
way,  that  things  are  not  going  very  well  with 
Dr.  Brydon.' 

'  No  ?  *  said  Diana. 

'  It  is  all,  of  course,  about  that  sister  of 
his.  He  was  a  fool  ever  to  bring  her  to  the 
place.  She  has  ruined  his  position  ;  that  is 
the  long  and  the  short  of  it.' 

*  One  sometimes  honours  a  man  more  for 
being  a  fool  than  for  being  worldly-wise,'  said 
Diana  sharply. 

'  Yes,  of  course,  I  know  that,'  assented 
Cecil.     '  And  I  know  he's  been  awfully  good 
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to  Mrs.  Brydon  ;  only,  you  see,  it  was  an 
unwise  thing  ever  to  attempt  to  have  her  to 
live  with  him,  wasn't  it  ?  And  now  he  can't 
draw  back  and  acknowledge  himself  to  be 
beaten.  Or,  at  least,  I  suppose  he  thinks  he 
can't.  What  /  believe  is,  that  in  the  end  he 
will  be  driven  to  leave  the  place.  They  say 
he  hasn't  half  the  practice  now  that  he  had 
two  years  ago.  Even  my  mother — well. 
Lady  Dawson  persuaded  her  the  other  day, 
when  one  of  the  servants  was  ill,  to  send  for 
Dr.  Hunter  from  Earnshaw.  I  wouldn't  have 
done  it  myself,  of  course,'  added  Cecil  depre- 
catingly  ;  '  but  you  see  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.' 

'  You  are  a  narrow-minded,  ungenerous 
community,'  said  Diana  with  much  composure. 
And  then  Cecil  laughed. 

'  I  dare  say  we  are,'  he  agreed  ;  '  though  I 
don't  know  that  we  are  worse  than  the  people 
in  other  places.     You  took  up  Mrs.  Brydon 
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very  much  yourself,  and  of  course  it  was  very 
nice  of  you  ;  but  I  don't  believe  that  even 
you  ever  thought  it  had  been  wise  in  Dr. 
Brydon  to  bring  her  to  Wilinotes  ?  Her 
coming  has  never  done  her  a  bit  of  good, 
poor  lady  ;  and  I  am  sure  it  has  done  him  an 
immense  deal  of  harm.' 

'  But  it  was  a  brave  and  generous  thing  of 
him  to  do,  for  all  that ;  and  I  honour  him  for 
it,'  said  Diana  stoutly. 

'  Oh  yes,  one  admires  him  for  it, — in  a 
way,'  assented  Cecil,  not  too  cordially  ;  and 
then  she  flung  a  scornful  smile  upon  him. 

'  Only,  if  he  had  shown  that  he  had  a 
worldly  mind,  and  had  weighed  the  conse- 
quences of  his  act  before  he  committed  him- 
self to  it,  you  would  have  admired  him  a 
good  deal  more  ?  ' 

Cecil  looked  at  her  uneasily. 

'  Well,  but  one  ought  to  weigh  the  conse- 
quences of  one's  acts,  surely  ? '  he  said. 
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'  Yes,  if  we  are  likely  to  repent  afterwards 
of  having  performed  them.  But  do  you 
think  that  Dr.  Brydon  repents  of  what  he  has 
done  ?     /  don't; 

'He  will  repent  of  it,  I  imagine,  in  the 
end,  if  they  drive  him  away.  And  that  is 
what  they  are  most  likely  to  do,  people  say.' 

'  If  a  man  fights  in  a  good  cause,  do  you 
think  (if  he  is  worth  anything)  that  he  repents 
simply  because  he  is  beaten  ?  ' 

Cecil  turned  his  face  to  her  with  one  of 
his  sweet,  weak  smiles. 

'  Oh,  cousin,  why  do  you  try  so  to  make 
me  argue  with  you  ?  '  he  said,  '  /  never  run 
down  Dr.  Brydon.  You  always  somehow 
used  to  be  touchy  about  him,  and  I  never 
could  quite  make  out  why,  for  personally 
you  never  seemed  to  like  him  much.  Indeed, 
I  have  seen  you  awfully  short  with  him. 
But  of  course  I  know  one  may  admire  a  man's 
character  though  one  doesn't  really  get  on 
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with  him;  and  I  am  sure,  if  it  comes  to  that, 
/  admire  Dr.  Brydon's  character  too.  I  have 
never  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  him,  you 
know,  but  I  think  he  is  very  good  and  very 
independent  and  brave.  He  was  never  a  bit 
afraid  of  my  grandfather.' 

'  He  certainly  was  not,*  assented  Diana, 
with  a  sort  of  inward  laugh.  'And  grand- 
papa on  his  side  respected  him.  Though 
I  allow  that  I  believe  he  would  often  have 
liked  to  knock  him  down. 

'  Oh,  I  am  sure  he  would  often  have  liked 
to  knock  him  down,'  said  Cecil  fervently. 

The  Eectory  garden  was  very  pretty, 
though  it  was  not  large,  and  to  Cecil's  happy 
love-bedazzled  eyes  it  seemed  a  sort  of  Para- 
dise in  the  soft  sunshine  of  the  April  evening. 
What  better  thing  almost  could  he  wish  for 
than  to  be  walking  here  with  Diana  ? 

'  I  have  so  longed  to  see  you — a  hundred 
times  before    now,'   he    broke  out  suddenlv, 
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after  a  little  silence.  '  Were  you  angry  when 
I  wrote  ?  '  and  he  looked  timidly  and  wist- 
fully at  her.  '  I  was  dreadfully  afraid  that 
you  would  be  angry,  and  yet  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
not  wait  any  longer.  Uncle  Fielding  had 
told  me  that  I  might  come  some  day,  you 
know.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Diana,  '  but  he  had  told  you 
that  without  consulting  me.' 

'  Ah  ! '  murmured  the  boy  sadly,  and  let 
his  eyes  drop  to  the  ground. 

'  And  I  don't  think  he  was  wise.* 

'  But — are  you  vexed  ?  ' 

He  put  his  question  so  beseechingly  that 
she  was  troubled  how  to  answer  it.  For  a 
few  moments  she  said  nothing ;  then  she 
replied  simply,  '  I  am  not  vexed  to  see  my 
cousin.' 

'  Ah,  but  when  you  say  that,'  he  exclaimed, 
'  you  mean ' 

'  You  know  what  I  mean,'  she  rephed,  and. 
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silenced  him  by  her  sudden  straight  look  into 
his  face. 

Cecil  siofhed  and  held  his  tonorue ;  but  she 
began  in  a  little  while  to  talk  of  some- 
thing else,  and,  boy- like,  he  recovered  his 
spirits,  and  talked  too.  They  rambled  up 
and  down  the  garden  walks  till,  demurely 
advancing  towards  them  over  the  grass  in 
their  Sunday  frocks,  Milly  and  Kate  appeared 
to  call  them  in  to  tea. 

'Mamma  says,  would  you  come,  please,' 
said  Milly,  delivering  her  message  bashfully, 
but  fixing  her  big  eyes  as  she  spoke  with 
eager  curiosity  upon  Cecil's  face. 

'  Oh,  certainly  ! '  replied  Cecil,  blushing  a 
little  at  this  regard. 

'  Mamma  didn't  ring  the  bell,'  remarked 
Kate  with  solemnity,  and  staring  hard  at  him 
too,  '  because  she  thought  she  had  better 
not.' 

'  Oh ! '     murmured     Cecil    vaguely,    and 
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glanced  at  Diana  hastily  for  an  explanation 
of  this  unintelligible  statement. 

Diana  interpreted  it  for  him  instantly,  with 
a  laugh. 

'My  stepmother,'  she  said  frankly,  'has 
evidently  a  little  doubt  as  to  whether  a 
baronet  would  like  to  be  rung  in  to  his 
meals.' 

'  Oh — I  say  ! '  cried  Cecil,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  presence  of  the  children,  he  burst  out 
laughing  ;  upon  which  Milly  and  Kate  laughed 
irresponsibly  and  joyfully  too,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  set  themselves  at  his  side,  with 
eyes  still  lifted  upwards. 

Cecil  felt  shy,  but  he  guessed  instinctively 
from  their  exalted  looks  that  they  expected 
him  to  begin  to  talk  to  them,  so  with  an 
effort  he  made  the  first  remark  that  he  could 
think  of. 

'  Have  you  finished  all  your  lessons  ? '  he 
asked  them  kindly. 
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*  Oh  yes,'  answered  Milly,  almost  with 
scorn.  '  They  were  done  long  ago.  I've 
been  helping  mother.' 

'  Yes,  she's  been  helping  to  lay  tlie  cloth,' 
explained  Kate  pleasantly. 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Cecil,  rather  embarrassed,  and 
blushing  for  what  he  feared  had  been  an 
inopportune  inquiry. 

But  Diana  said  with  composure,  '  We  all 
help  to  lay  the  cloth  at  times.  Perhaps  you 
don't  know  that  ladies  do  such  things  ?  But 
they  do  very  often,  if  they  have  only  one 
servant, — and  especially  when  visitors  come. 
We  only  keep  one  servant.  I  don't  tell  you 
this  in  any  spirit  of  humihty,  but  only  for 
your  enhghtenment.' 

'  Oh  dear,'  sighed  Cecil  in  a  vexed  way. 
'  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  so  disagreeable  !  ' 

And  then  Diana  laughed,  and  Milly's  and 
Kate's  eyes  grew  very  round. 

They  found   ^Ir.    and  Urs.   Fielding  and 
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Dick  all  in  the  parlour,  and  a  repast  of  what 
was  certainly,  for  the  Eectory,  unusual 
splendour  on  the  table.  Indeed,  after  sur- 
veying the  glory  of  her  completed  work, 
poor  Susan  had  thought  it  wise  to  call  in 
both  her  husband  and  her  son  to  survey  it 
also  (the  girls  had  already  feasted  their  eyes 
upon  it),  lest  the  sudden  brilliancy  of  the 
sight  should  betray  them,  in  Cecil's  presence, 
into  some  unseemly  expression  of  amazement 
or  satisfaction. 

'  I  just  want  you  to  look  for  a  moment, 
ray  dear,'  she  had  said  timidly  to  her  husband. 

'  Well — upon  my  word  ! '  exclaimed  the 
Eector. 

And,  to  confess  the  truth,  Dick  ejaculated, 
'  Oh,  Gemini ! '  and  executed  an  impromptu 
liornpipe  on  the  spot. 

This  made  them  all  laugh,  though  the 
poor  mother  coloured,  and  the  Eector,  even 
amidst  his  laughter,  shook  his  head. 
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'  I  doubt  if  you  should  have  done  this, 
Susan,'  he  said.  '  It  was  not  necessary,  my 
dear ;  and — and  we  can  hardly  afford  these 
displays.  But  the  table  looks  very  nice, — 
wonderfully  nice,  indeed,'  he  added  kindly. 
•  It  certainly  does  you  the  greatest  credit.' 

'  xlnd  it  has  cost  less  than  you  would 
think,'  explained  Susan  deprecatingly. 

'I  am  sure  it  has  cost  as  little  as  possible.' 

And  then  Mr.  Fielding  walked  critically 
round  the  board,  examining  the  viands  won- 
deringly. 

'It  is  surprising  how  you  can  have 
managed  it ;  really  surprising,'  he  said  in  his 
simple  way. 

'  It's  awfully  jolly ! '  cried  Dick,  and  his 
enthusiasm  reproduced  itself  in  his  face. 

'  Well,  now,  children,  go  and  call  them  in,' 
said  Susan  in  a  tone  of  relief.  Whereupon 
Kate  and  Milly  went  to  do  their  errand  ;  but 
Dick  lingered,  enamoured,  by  the  feast. 
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It  is  to  be  feared  that  Cecil  was  sadly 
unconscious  of  the  magnificence  of  the  meal 
that  had  been  prepared  for  him.  He  took 
his  seat  at  the  table,  and  began  to  talk 
pleasantly  to  his  hostess  about  the  prettiness 
of  the  placQ,  '  and  hardly  seemed  to  know 
what  he  was  eating,'  the  poor  soul  thought 
sCfterwards,  with  involuntary  disappointment, 
to  herself. 

But  at  any  rate  he  was.  evidently  quite 
content,  and,  if  he  scarcely  noticed  the  differ- 
ence between  one  dish  and  another,  he  a* 
\east  ate  very  heartily  of  most  things  that 
were  put  upon  his  plate.  That  certainly  was 
a  consolation,  Susan  thought ;  though,  after 
all  her  labours,  it  was  but  in  human  nature 
for  the  kind  soul  to  feel  a  little  regret  that  be 
liad  not*  shown  something  more  of  intelligence 
and  discrimination  in  his  appetite. 

'  I  seem  to  be  awfully  hungry,'  he  said  once 
with  his  boyish  deprecating  laugh.  '  You  do 
get  hungry,  don't  you,  after  a  journey?  ' 
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And  then  Susan  beamed  upon  him  with 
her  kindest  smile,  and  with  eager  hospitahty 
incited  him  to  fresh  efforts. 

It  was  a  pleasant  enough  meal.  They 
all  talked  cheerfully,  and  Cecil,  happy  and 
growing  at  his  ease,  showed  himself  at  his 
best.  He  had  a  kind  of  weak  \ifiarm  about 
him ;  he  was  kindly  and  simple  and  un- 
assuming ;  he  had  the  natural  cour- 
teous manners  of  his  class.  Before  .they 
rose  from  table  Susan's  impulsive  and 
motherly  heart  had  fairly  taken  him  into  it, 
and  all  her  sympathies  had  arrayed  them- 
selves on  his  side. 

'  He  is  a  little  young  and  boyish,  per- 
haps— well,  he  is  a  httle  young  ;  but,  oh 
dear  me,  I  can't  understand  how  Diana  can 
refuse  him  ! '  she  thought  enthusiastically  to 
herself.  '  /  call  him  delightful — just  the 
young  man  I  should  have  thought  a  girl 
would  fall   in   love  with.     Oh,  surely  Diana 

Q  2 
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is  a  little — obstinate,  and — odd  !  To  think 
that,  so  far  as  any  of  us  can  see,  she  won't 
even  try  to  like  him  ;  and  he  so  nice — and  so 
much  depending  on  the  marriage ! '  And 
she  sighed  with  hopeless  vexation.  She 
loved  her  stepdaughter,  but  yet  her  step- 
daughter's ways  were  sometimes  to  her  like 
the  ways  of  a  woman  off  her  head. 

So  far,  however,  as  concerned  Diana's 
special  behaviour  to  her  cousin  to-night  slie 
had  not  much  cause  to  find  fault  with  her, 
for  the  girl  treated  him  kindly,  and  even 
took  pains  to  entertain  him.  The  sun  was 
still  not  set  when  they  rose  from  table,  and 
so  they  all  (except  Mrs.  Fielding,  whose 
household  duties  were  still  to  some  extent 
upon  her  mind)  went  out  of  doors  again,  and 
the  Eector  and  Diana  took  Cecil  for  a  walk. 
And  then  Diana  lingered  with  him  in  the 
garden  in  the  moonlight.  Perhaps  she  had 
no  business  to  stay. with   him  in  the  moon- 
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light,  but,  perverse  as  she  seemed  to  be  to 
Susan,  in  reahty  she  was  not  perverse  :  her 
indifference  to  Cecil  troubled  her  more  than 
the  others  guessed  ;  could  she  help  knowing 
that  if  she  could  care  a  little  more  for 
him  it  would  make  so  many  people  glad  ? 
So,  in  order  to  try  if  she  could  not  care  for 
him,  she  let  him  keep  her  in  the  garden, 
on  the  plea  of  Hstening  to  the  nightingales 
(for  the  nightingales  had  begun  to  sing,  and 
Cecil  had  never  heard  their  note),  and 
for  half  an  hour  they  stood  together,  for 
the  most  part  in  a  watchful  silence,  wait- 
ing for  those  birds  to  begin  a  concert — wliich, 
in  fact,  in  the  end  they  never  gave  at  all. 

But  Diana  got  tired  at  last  (though  the 
boy  was  happy  enough  for  his  part),  and 
yawned,  and  said  that,  as  nothing  seemed 
going  to  happen,  she  thought,  seeing  it  was 
growing  chill,  they  had  better  go  in.  And 
with    that    she    turned    her    steps    towards 
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the   house ;    and    Cecil   reluctantly   follo\Yed 

her. 

'  Oh,  well,  I  mustn't  keep  you  any  longer,' 

he  assented.     '  I  wish  they  had  sung  !     But 

never   mind,'    he  added  cheerfully  with  his 

next  breath ;  '  we  shall   be   more   fortunate 

some  other  night,  I  hope.' 

'  Some  other  night ! ' 

Diana  did  not  make  this  ejaculation 
aloud  ;  but  she  uttered  it  inwardly,  raising 
her  eyebrows  in  silence.  For  this  was  the 
first  declaration  he  had  made  that  threw  any 
light  upon  the  length  of  time  that  he  medi- 
tated spending  in  the  place ;  and  it  was  a 
declaration  that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  made 
Diana  open  her  eyes. 


d\ 


CHAPTER  lY. 

;ELL,  we  shall  see  you,  no  doubt, 
some  time  to-morrow,'  the  Eector 
said  a  little  vaguely,  shaking 
liands  with  his  guest  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the 
boy's  face  broke  into  a  smile  as  he  responded 
with  a  joyous  'Oh  yes!'  In  fact,  he  had 
already  secured  Diana's  consent  to  accompany 
him  for  a  walk  during  the  morning,  and  she 
struck  in  now  and  said  so. 

'  Cecil  wants  to  get  to  the  top  of  Cleeve 
Hill,  so  we  thought  of  going  there  if  the  day 
was  fine,'  she  announced  composedly. 

'  Ah,    indeed !      Very   good,'   replied   the 
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Eector.  '  That  is  a  very  nice  walk.  Well, 
my  boy — good-night ! ' 

And  then  Cecil  made  his  adieux,  and  the 
Eector  saw  him  out  at  the  house  door. 

'And,  of  course,  he  will  be  here  again 
to-morrow  evening  ? '  he  remarked  half- 
questioningly  when  he  had  come  back  into  the 
room.  '  1  suppose — ahem  ! — that  he  said 
nothing  to  either  of  you,  my  dears,  as  to  the 
date  of  his  return  home  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  nothing  to  me ! '  cried  Susan. 

'  Nor  to  me,'  said  Diana.  '  Except,'  she 
added  pretty  dryly,  '  that  he  spoke  of  hoping 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  ways  of 
nightingales  during  his  visit ;  and  1  am  afraid 
they  are  birds  that  it  takes  some  time  to  study.' 

'  Bless  me !  '  exclaimed  the  Eector  im- 
pulsively. '  Then  do  you  think  he  has  come 
to— stop  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know,  father.  I  put  no  questions 
to  him/ 
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'  We  were,  I  am  afraid,  hardly  prepared 
for  that.  I  scarcely  see,  Susan,'  said  Mr. 
Fielding  very  gently,  '  how  you  can  even 
attempt  to  prepare  such  a  table  as  you  pro- 
vided for  us  this  evening  for  anything  like  a 
series  of  nights.' 

'  N-o,  it  would  be  difficult,'  Susan  meekly 
allowed.  '  Oh  no !  I  couldn't  do  it.  But 
then  he  seemed  to  notice  so  little  ' — with  an 
almost  imperceptible  sigh — '  that  perhaps  it 
wouldn't  matter.  He  seems  so  very  simple. 
And  he  is  such  a  nice  fellow  !  I  am  sure,' 
cried  the  kind  soul  with  growing  enthusiasm, 
'  /  should  really  like  him  to  stay,  for  I  think 
him  so  very  nice.' 

'  Now,  Susan,  you  mean  to  spoil  him  !  I 
see  that,'  said  Diana,  in  a  tone  that  made  her 
stepmother  jump. 

The  poor  lady  gave  a  nervous  laugh. 

'  Oh,  nonsense,  Di !  I  am  not  going  to 
spoil  him.     I    am    sure  I  wasn't  thinking  of 
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anything  of  that  sort.  But  he  is  nice — isn't  he, 
papa  ? — and  very  gentlemanly  and  pleasant  ; 
and  I  do  think  it  is  natural  that  we  should 
want  to  make  him  enjoy  his  visit.  It  is  so 
little  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  do  for 
him.' 

The  Eector  sighed,  and  made  no  answer  ; 
and  Diana  bent  over  a  bit  of  sewing  by  the 
lamplight  and  kept  silent  too,  though  I  am 
afraid  her  lip  curled.  There  was  so  little 
they  could  do  for  him !  Was  the  giving  of 
herself  to  him  so  little?  she  scornfully  and 
rather  bitterly  thought.  But  Susan  happily 
did  not  see  the  angry  light  in  her  eyes,  and 
the  dear  woman  went  maundering  on  in  her 
kind  and  feeble  way. 

'  He  seems  to  me  such  an  extremely 
pleasant  lad,'  she  said.  '  I  dare  say  I  oughtn't 
to  call  him  a  lad,  but  there  is  something 
boyish — very  delightfully  boyish,  I  think  it — 
about  him.     He  seems  so  simple  and  guileless. 
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— doesn't  he  ?  And  how  nice  he  was  to  Dick 
about  playing  to  him  !  Did  you  hear  him 
say  that  he  would  bring  up  his  viohn  to- 
morrow? I  call  that  so  very  kind.  Oh,  I 
do  really  like  him, — there's  no  doubt  about  it. 
Isn't  his  mother  very  fond  of  him,  Diana?  ' 

The  girl  gave  a  laugh. 

'  I  never  asked  her,'  she  said.  '  I  suppose 
one  may  take  for  granted  that  she  is  ;  only 
Aunt  Pavers  is  not  an  enthusiastic  woman, 
you  know,  Uke  you,  Susan.  She  is  cold- 
blooded ;  more  like  papa  and  me.' 

'  My  dear  Di ! ' 

'  Well,  don't  you  think  we  are  cold- 
blooded ?  I  am  sure  you  do — especially  at 
this  moment.  Why,  good  gracious  ! '  and 
the  girl  suddenly  raised  her  head,  '  here  you 
are  looking  as  fresh  and  bright  as  if  you 
hadn't  done  a  stroke  of  work  all  day  ;  and 
here  are  papa  and  I  hardly  able  to  speak  for 
yawning ;    and    all    because    of  the  different 
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ways  in  which  we  have  been  affected  by 
Cecil.  Well — I'm  going  to  bed,  for  one.  And, 
Susan,  dear,  I  would  advise  you  to  try  and 
get  a  little  sleep  too, — for  you  can't  live  upon 
excitement,  and  he  will  be  here  again,  you 
know,  to-morrow.' 

'  Oh,  Diana,  how  can  you  talk  such  non- 
sense ! '  cried  Mrs.  Fielding  laughing. 

But  her  face  was  pink  all  over  when 
Diana  kissed  it. 

Cecil  came  again  next  morning,  and  Diana 
took  him  up  Cleeve  Hill.  It  was  a  fine 
morning,  though  rather  misty.  'We  shall 
not  have  much  view,  I  am  afraid,'  she  told 
him ;  but  the  boy  cared  very  little  about 
that.  '  Oh,  it  will  be  delightful ! '  he  only 
answered.  And,  in  fact,  he  enjoyed  himself 
prodigiously.  As  they  mounted  the  rather 
steep  hillside  he  began  to  talk  about  him- 
self, and  to  talk  about  himself  to  Diana  was 
a  blissful  occupation  to  Cecil.     As  for  her,  she 
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climbed  the  hill  and  did  not  say  much.  In 
fact,  there  were  moments  on  their  way  when 
she  all  but  forgot  her  companion,  and 
altogether  ceased  to  follow  his  discourse.  It 
was  but  a  rambling  discourse.  Perhaps  her 
occasional  lapses  of  attention  did  not  much 
matter. 

The  view  from  the  hill  summit,  if  not  quite 
clear,  was  very  pretty,  and  they  sat  down 
that  they  might  study  it  for  a  long  time. 
Cecil  was  very  happy,  very  bright,  very  hke- 
able,  Diana  allowed  to  herself.  On  the  whole, 
she  was  wilhng  to  confess  that  she  found  him 
improved  ;  but  yet  he  was  a  boy  stiU,  she  de- 
liberately told  herself — weak,  impressionable, 
unformed — not  a  man.  '  xind  I  doubt  if  he  will 
ever  be  a  man,'  she  thought  as  she  sat  listen- 
ing to  him.  '  But,  if  nature  had  made  him 
feminine,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  might  have 
been  a  nice  girl,  of  an  affectionate,  rather 
namby-pamby  sort.'      And   then   she   sighed 
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impatiently.  '  I  only  wish  that  nature  had 
made  him  a  girl,  and  that  grandpapa  had 
divided  his  money  between  us,'  she  inwardly 
exclaimed. 

For — oh,  that  money !  She  did  want  it,  she 
knew,  or  some  of  it.  She  was  under  no 
delusion  about  the  matter.  She  was  poor, 
and  she  wanted  not  to  be  poor.  It  was  not 
so  much  that  she  longed  to  be  rich ;  actual 
wealth  did  not  greatly  tempt  her,  but  actual 
poverty  she  was  weary  of.  The  poverty  that 
entailed  daily  pinching  to  get  both  ends  to 
meet  she  was  so  weary  of  that  it  made  her 
sick.  If  she  could  but  marry  Cecil,  there 
would  be  an  end  for  her  of  poverty  for  ever. 

She  sighed  to  herself  as  he  sat  talking. 
How  he  did  bore  her  with  his  talk !  He  was 
so  harmless,  and  yet  he  tried  her  so  much. 
If  she  married  him,  what  a  dreary  thing  it 
would  be,  she  thought.  And  then  she  sat 
musing.     '  I   wonder   whether  he  would  be 
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happy  if  I  did  it  ?  I  am  afraid  he  wouldn't, 
for  I  don't  think  I  should  be  good  to  him. 
I  don't  think  I  could  be  good  ;  the  old  Adam 
would  tempt  me  so  to  snap  at  him.  I  could 
no  more  look  up  to  him  than  I  could  fly.* 

And  then  she  gave  another  impatient 
sigh,  and  this  time  not  inaudibly,  so  that 
poor  Cecil  heard  it,  and  raised  his  wistful 
eyes  in  sudden  alarm  to  her  face. 

'  Cousin,  are  you  tired  ? '  he  anxiously 
asked.  '  Oh,  I  have  been  talking  too  much, 
I  am  afraid,  and  I  have  tired  you  out !  You  see, 
I  am  so  happy  that  I  have  forgotten  myself.' 

'  I  was  merely  thinking  of  something  that 
troubled  me,'  Diana  quietly  explained ;  '  and 
I  have  a  nasty  temper,  you  know,  and  so  1 
made  that  impatient  sound.  Xever  mind  ;  if 
you  are  enjoying  yourself  I  am  very  glad.' 

'  Oh,  there  is  little  doubt  that  /  have  been 
enjoying  myself  I '  cried  the  boy  with  a  radiant 
smile.     '  But  I  don't  like  to  think  that  you 
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are  not  happy  too.  Diana,' — wistfully — 'if 
you  are  bothered  about  anything,  couldn't  you 
tell  it  to  me  ?  ' 

But  to  this  soft  appeal  she  responded 
cruelly  with  a  laugh,  and  a  speech  of  the 
curtest  sort. 

'  I  never  tell  things,'  she  said  briefly. 

'  Not  even  to  people  who  could  sym- 
pathise ? ' 

She  shook  her  head.  'I  don't  think 
sympathy  would  agree  with  me.' 

'  Ah,  but  you  don't  know  !  I  wish  you 
would  try,'  cried  the  boy. 

'  No,  I  couldn't,'  she  said.  '  I  feel  that  if 
I  did  I  should  snarl  and  bite.' 

'  Cousin  ! '  he  ejaculated  amazed. 

She  took  no  notice,  however,  of  either  his 
amazement  or  his  exclamation,  but  merely  got 
upon  her  feet,  remarking  coolly  that  the  east 
wind  had  been  blowing  for  half  an  hour  upon 
the  back  of  her  head,  and  that  an  east  wind 
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blowing  on  the  back  of  one's  head  sometimes 
produced  extremely  pernicious  results.  '  So 
we  will  go  home,'  she  said.  And  though,  as 
they  descended  the  hill,  Cecil  for  a  few 
moments  looked  puzzJed  and  disturbed,  yet  in 
a  very  little  while,  with  the  happy  simpHcity 
and  forgetfulness  of  a  child,  he  began  to 
chatter  and  enjoy  himself  again. 

She  did  not  take  him  back  with  her  to  the 
Eectory.  '  We  are,  unfortunately,  obliged  to 
limit  ourselves  to  having  friends  to  tea,'  she 
told  him  quietly  ;  and  he  looked  puzzled  for 
a  moment,  and  then  hurriedly  blushed,  and — 
'Oh  yes — yes,  of  course,'  he  eagerly  said. 
'  But,  may  I  come  to  tea  again  to-night  ? ' 
And  then,  when  she  told  him  that  he  might, 
he  went  off  content. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon — about 
four  o'clock — he  took  advantage  of  the  per- 
mission that  had  been  given  him,  and  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  Eectory  door.     He  came 
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armed  with  his  fiddle,  but  he  looked  so  em- 
barrassed at  having  brought  it  that  when 
Susan,  who  had  seen  his  approach,  went  to 
let  him  in,  he  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
hide  it  behind  his  back. 

'  Oh,  Mrs.  Fielding,  you  shouldn't  have 
taken  the  trouble  !  Pray  allow  me  ! '  he  ejacu- 
lated at  sight  of  her  ;  and,  while  with  one  hand 
he  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  violin,  with  the 
other,  much  to  poor  Susan's  reluctance,  he 
attempted  to  take  the  closing  of  the  door  upon 
himself.  ( '  I  never  knew  anybody  so  courteous. 
It's  delightful ! '  the  simple  soul  declared  after- 
wards to  herself.) 

He  shut  the  door,  and  then  he  hastily 
thrust  his  violin  into  a  corner;  but  Mrs. 
Fielding's  eyes  fastened  on  it  in  a  moment,  and 
she  gave  a  Httle  purr  of  dehght. 

'  Oh,  you  have  really  brought  your  instru- 
ment !  Oh,  how  good  of  you  !  Dick  will  be 
so  happy,'  she  exclaimed. 
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The  lad  looked  at  her  gratefully.  'I  had 
been  almost  afraid  to  bring  it.  I  was  afraid 
it  would  only  bore  you,'  he  said  shyly.  But 
the  next  moment  he  was  smiling  contentedly, 
with  the  colour  in  his  boyish  face. 

And,  in  fact,  the  bringing  of  the  viohn 
proved  a  great  success. 

'  Oh — I  say  ! '  Dick  cried  out  at  sight  of  it, 
and  with  sparkhng  eyes  went  eagerly  up  to 
examine  it  as  soon  as  Cecil  had  taken  it  from 
its  case  ;  and  then,  emboldened  by  his  example, 
up  stole  Milly  and  Kate,  and,  open-eyed  and 
deeply  interested,  the  three  children  stood 
beside  him  as  he  tuned  and  touched  the 
strings, — silent  at  first, but  gradually  beginning 
to  ask  question  after  question,  till  at  the  end 
of  ten  minutes  Diana,  appearing  on  the  scene, 
found  a  Babel  of  voices  in  the  room,  and  Dick 
mounted  on  the  back  of  Cecil's  chair,  while 
Milly  and  Kate  stood  entranced  in  front  of 
him,  with  their  hands  upon  his  knees. 

H    2 
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The  lad  looked  up  as  Diana  entered  with 
a  happy  though  half  deprecating  smile. 

'  I  am  going  to  play  a  little  to  them.  They 
seem  to  think  they  would  hke  it, — if  you  don't 
mind  ?  '  he  said  in  his  boyish,  gentle  way. 

'  I  shall  like  it  too,'  she  answered,  and  sat 
down  near  him  ;  and  then  after  a  minute,  at 
her  request,  Milly  and  Kate  shifted  tlieir 
position,  and  came  and  reposed  themselves 
upon  her  knees,  and — merely  looking  round 
with  a  laugh  at  Dick,  and  telling  him  to  take 
care  that  the  bow  did  not  get  into  his  eyes- 
Cecil  began  his  performance,  and  for  twenty 
minutes  even  the  little  girls  stood  like  statues 
while  he  played. 

In  reaUty  they  were  not  musical,  but,  like 
Diana,  they  never  before  had  listened  to 
playing  that  bore  any  resemblance  to  Cecil's, 
and  the  surprise  of  it  fcr  the  moment  kept  them 
motionless,  with  their  round  eyes  fixed  upon 
his  finders.     As  for  Dick,  however,  his  excite- 
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ment  knew  no  bounds.  The  boy  alternately 
flushed  and  grew  pale  with  emotion  ;  after  a 
time  he  slid  down  from  his  perch,  and  chose 
a  fresh  position,  whence — with  more  comfort 
both  to  himself  and  Cecil — he  could  watch 
every  motion  of  the  player's  hands ;  he 
dropped  down  on  a  chair,  and  sat  with  his 
elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his  chin  in  his  open 
palms,  staring  breathlessly,  like  someone 
flunof  headloncf  into  a  new  and  undreamt- 
of  world. 

Cecil's  lighted,  half-inspired  eyes  dropped 
on  the  boy's  face  as  he  ceased  to  play  :  the 
musician  in  him  was  strong  enough  to  make 
him  instinctively  glance  first  at  Dick  even 
before  he  looked  at  Diana. 

'  You  are  fond  of  music  ? '  he  asked 
simply. 

Dick  began  to  rub  his  hair  up  on  his  head 
in  a  bewildered  way. 

'  I — I've  always  been  fond  of  making  out 
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times/  he  said  ;  '  but — oh,  I  never  heard 
anything  Hke  that  before/  and  he  pointed, 
ahnost  as  if  he  thought  it  was  ahve,  at  the 
vioKn  lying  silent  now  on  Cecil's  knees. 

Cecil  gave  a  soft  little  laugh  ;  then  looked 
at  Diana  and  smiled  again. 

'  I  suppose  he  is  the  musical  one  amongst 
you  ? '  he  said. 

'  Oh  yes — he  is  that  certainly/  she  an- 
swered. '  He  has  a  splendid  ear  ;  and,  though 
lie  is  only  such  a  httle  fellow,  he  keeps  all  the 
rest  of  us  right  in  the  choir  at  church.  But 
I  don't  think  he  ever  heard  anybody  play  the 
violin  before.  Did  you,  Dick?  Dick,  are 
you  in  a  dream  ?  ' 

But  Dick  made  no  answer,  and  after  a 
moment  or  two  Cecil  took  up  his  instrument 
again,  and  drew  the  bow  across  the  strings. 
As  he  touched  them  he  glanced  at  the  boy, 
and  saw  the  light  start  afresh  into  his  eyes ; 
he  was  preparing  to  listen   with   something 
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more  than  his  ears — with  all  his  heart  and 
soul. 

The  parlour  door  stood  open,  and  after 
a  little  while,  their  curiosity  satisfied,  Milly 
and  Kate  stole  softly  away ;  and  then  pre- 
sently the  Eector  called  Diana,  and  she  went 
out,  shutting  the  door  behind  her.  The 
sound  of  Cecil's  violin  filled  all  the  little 
house.  Mr.  Fielding  heard  it  inconveniently 
loudly  in  his  study ;  Susan — busy  in  the  con- 
coction of  some  dainty  dish  for  the  evening 
meal — caught  its  strains  in  the  kitchen,  and 
longed  to  approach  and  hear  it  better.  '  How 
nice  of  him  to  play  to  Dick ! '  she  thought. 
And  indeed  her  maternal  heart  would  have 
opened  its  doors  to  him  to  their  utmost  width 
if  she  could  have  peeped  into  the  parlour, 
and  seen  the  young  musician  and  his  devoted 
listener. 

Again  and  again  did  Cecil  play,  while 
Dick,  within  a  yard  of  him,  sat  unwearied  and 
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absorbed.  Between  the  several  performances 
the  two  talked  a  little — the  boy  asked  ques- 
tions, and  ventured  at  last  once  to  touch  the 
magic  strings.  It  was  all  unutterably  won- 
derful to  him. 

'  I  don't  suppose  anybody  could  play 
better  than  you  do, — could  they  ?  '  he  de- 
manded at  last,  in  a  solemn  voice  that  made 
Cecil  flush,  and  laugh,  and  disclaim. 

The  Eector  came  into  the  room  at  last 
while  the  music  was  still  going  on,  and,  sign- 
ing to  the  performer  to  continue,  stood  and 
listened  to  him  with  much  attention  for  ten 
minutes.  The  good  Eector  had  no  ear  for 
music  (hence  probably  Diana's  comparative 
indifference  to  it  too)  :  it  was  as  much  as  he 
could  do  to  distinguish  one  hymn  from  another 
in  church ;  but  he  watched  Cecil's  flying  fingers 
with  a  grave  amazement,  and  complimented 
him  on  his  achievement,  when  it  was  com- 
pleted, with  entire  sincerity. 
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'You  seem  to  have  obtained  great  dex- 
terity on  your  instrument,  my  dear  boy,' 
he  said.  '  I  am  no  judge,  but  I  think  your 
performance  is — ahem  ! — very  fine.' 

Cecil  laughed  at  this  speech  and  blushed 
a  little. 

'  You  are  very  good  to  say  so,'  he  an- 
swered ;  '  but  I  am  afraid  a  musician  wouldn't. 
Learning  to  play  the  violin  is  an  endless 
business.  One  may  give  up  all  one's  life  to 
it,  and  never  make  much  of  it  even  in  the  end.' 

*  Dear  me !  '  murmured  the  Eector,  with 
a  kind  of  gentle  horror,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  betray,  as  with  unnecessary  poHteness 
he  stepped  forward  to  assist  Cecil  in  putting 
his  fiddle  back  into  the  case,  over  which 
Dick's  head  was  already  bending,  his  eager 
eyes  surveying  even  that  prosaic  receptacle 
with  awe  and  interest. 

'  May  I  hold  it, — ^just  for  a  moment  ?  '  he 
asked   Cecil   when  the  violin  was  safely  en- 
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closed,  and  his  childish  face  beamed  as  he 
grasped  the  handle  and  lifted  it  up. 

'  Why,  you  can  carry  it — anywhere  ! '  he 
exclaimed. 

'  Yes — anywhere  ;  that's  the  beauty  of  it,' 
replied  Cecil.  '  You  can  make  it  your  com- 
panion wherever  you  go.' 

'  Oh,  dear ! '  said  Dick,  with  a  sigh  of 
envy. 

'  It  is  certainly  a — convenient  instrument,' 
said  the  Rector.  'And  scientifically — I  be- 
lieve— very  perfect.  It  seems  a  pity  that  it 
should  take  so  long  to  acquire  proficiency  in 
playing  it, — but — we  have  all  our  different 
tastes.  Your  father  was  an  excellent  player 
on  the  violin,  too,  Cecil — a  very  expert  and, 
I  believe,  fine  player.' 

'  Ah,  you  knew  that,  of  course  ?  You 
must  have  heard  him  play  ? '  exclaimed 
Cecil. 

'  I  used  to  hear  him  a  good  deal  at  Wil- 
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motes,'  said  Mr.  Fielding,  '  in  the  summer 
time,  when  he  was  down  from  college.  He 
was  fond  of  practising  in  the  tower  room  late 
at  night,  and  my  bedroom  was  just  under 
him.  Oh,  well — he  was  a  young  man,  and  he 
didn't  consider,  of  course,  but — he  sometimes 
made  it  rather  difficult  for  me  to  sleep.' 

'  Poor  uncle ! '  exclaimed  Cecil  laughing, 
'  that  was  too  bad !  I  should  think  those 
experiences  must  have  given  you  enough  of 
the  fiddle  for  the  rest  of  your  life.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  I  would  not  exactly 
say  that,'  murmured  the  Eector  courteously. 

But  as  Cecil  took  up  his  case  from  the 
table,  and  stowed  it  away  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  something  like  a  look  of  satisfaction 
and  relief  dawned  on  his  gentle  face. 

The  clouds  had  gathered  during  the  after- 
noon, and  it  was  raining  by  the  time  they 
rose  from  tea. 

'  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  no  walk  this 
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evening,'  Cecil  said  regretfully  to  Diana  ;  and 
she  assented  with  cheerfulness. 

'  Clearly  not,'  she  said  ;  '  we  shall  have  to 
stay  indoors.  And  we  must  do  something  for 
the  children.     Shall  we  play  Dumcrambo  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know  what  that  is,'  replied  Cecil. 

But  he  listened  to  her  description  of  it  with 
much  seriousness,  and  presently,  with  a  very 
lively  boyish  interest,  looked  eagerly  on  while 
she  and  Milly  and  Dick  went  through  a  series 
of  the  histrionic  antics  that  compose  the 
game. 

'  It's  very  amusing,'  he  said  to  Susan,  after 
a  time,  with  quite  a  beaming  face.  '  And  how 
cleverly  they  do  it !     Diana  is  splendid.' 

'  You  will  have  to  play  presently,'  re- 
turned Susan ;  and,  though  he  exclaimed  at 
the  moment  that  he  could  not,  declaring  that 
he  had  never  acted  anything  in  his  life,  yet  in 
ten  minutes  more  he  found  himself  capering 
over  the  floor  at  Diana's  side,  and,  what  was 
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stranger  still,  enjoying  his  performances  with 
shouts  of  laughter. 

Of  course,  however,  it  was  her  spirit  and 
not  his  that  made  the  game  go  so  briskly. 

'It  wouldn't  be  worth  playing  without 
you,'  he  said  to  her  when  they  had  stopped, 
exhausted,  at  last.  '  I  suppose,  if  you  tried, 
you  could  really  act  anything  ?  ' 

But  to  this  inquiry  she  only  made  some 
jesting  answer. 

'We  have  all  our  separate  gifts,'  she 
said.  '  Yours  is  for  playing  the  violin,  and 
mine,  you  see,  for  playing  Dumcrambo.  I 
forget  what  your  views  are  on  the  subject 
of  woman's  rights,  but  I  should  think  you 
approved  of  women  taking  a  modest  place — 
don't  you  ?  Xow  I  hardly  suppose  even  the 
stiiTest  Tory  would  think  I  stepped  out  of  my 
place  by  playing  Dumcrambo.' 

'  What  things  you  say  ! '  cried  Cecil  to 
this  speech  in  a  grieved  tone.     '  Sometimes  I 
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almost  think  you  would  jest — and  be  bitter — 
if  you  were  dying.' 

'  Do  you  ? '  answered  the  girl  with  a 
curious  mockery  in  her  voice.  '  Well,  when 
one  is  bothered,  is  it  not  better  to  laugh  than 
to  cry  ?  Jests  cover  so  many  things.  They 
are  as  good  as  blinds  drawn  down  over 
windows.' 

'  Cousin,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.' 

But  Diana  only  laughed,  and  made  no 
effort  to  explain  her  meaning. 

'  May  I  come  again  to-morrow  morning  ?  ' 
he  presently  asked  her  meekly,  before  he  took 
his  departure.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and  he 
had  gone  out  with  her  to  the  porch  to  look 
at  the  night.  '  May  I  come  ? '  he  asked,  look- 
ing at  her  wistfully. 

'  Oh,  well — '  she  said,  and  then  she  paused. 
She  did  not  want  to  hurt  his  feelings,  but  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  seen  a  great  deal 
of  him  during  this  day  that  was  ending  now. 
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*  I  was  thinking,'  she  went  on  after  a 
moment,  '  that  if  you  hked  to  take  a  ride 
and  see  something  of  the  country  round  they 
could  let  you  have  a  horse  at  the  Crown.' 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Cecil.  The  prospect  of  this 
entertainment  did  not  seem  to  enchant  him. 
But  after  a  moment  he  was  struck  with  an 
idea. 

'  Would  you  come  too  ? '  he  demanded 
eagerly. 

'  No, — /have  no  horse,'  she  said. 

And  then  Cecil  answered  '  Oh  ! '  again, 
dejectedly,  and  stood  silent,  abstractedly 
plucking  at  the  young  spring  leaves  that 
were  bursting  on  the  honeysuckle  round  the 
porch. 

'  Please  don't  do  that ! '  said  Diana  im- 
patiently, after  a  httle  pause. 

'  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I  didn't  know  I 
was  doing  it,'  exclaimed  Cecil  penitently.  '  Of 
course  I  will  take  a  ride,  if  you  say  I  ought.' 
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'  I  didn't  say  that  you  ought/  she  retorted. 
'  I  merely  suggested  that  you  might.  You 
can  take  a  walk,  if  you  like  that  better.  All 
that  I  mean  is  that  I  have  things  I  want  to 
do  to-morrow  morning.' 

'  Oh,  then  of  course — '  murmured  Cecil  sub- 
missively. And  there  followed  a  little  pause, 
during  which  the  boy  looked  wistfully 
straight  before  him  into  the  night. 

'  And  w^hat  about  the  afternoon  ?  '  he 
asked  at  last,  turning  suddenly  to  her  with  a 
timid  glance. 

'  Well,  I  suppose  you  will  be  here  in  the 
afternoon, — won't  you  ?  '  she  answered. 

'  I  should  like  to  be.' 

'  I  took  that  for  granted,'  she  said. 

And  then  his  mobile  girlish  lips  smiled 
with  a  sudden  look  of  content,  and,  'If  I 
weren't  to  be  with  you  for  at  any  rate  half 
the  day,  I  might  as  well  go  away  at  once,'  he 
murmured  half  aloud. 
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'  Of  course  you  came  here  to  see  us  ;  we 
all  understand  that,'  she  answered  com- 
posedly, after  a  little  consideration. 

'  I  came  to  see  you^'  he  corrected  her 
quickly. 

'  I  would  rather  that  you  took  my  way  of 
putting  it,'  she  gravely  returned. 

'  Oh,  cousin,'  he  exclaimed  supplicatingly, 
'  don't  say  that ! ' 

But  at  this  moment  the  parlour  door 
opened,  and  the  Eector  came  forward  and 
put  his  head  out  into  the  porch. 

'What  of  the  night?  Is  it  fine,  Di?  '  he 
asked  ;  and  he  came  and  joined  them,  and 
they  began  to  talk  of  the  weather  and  the 
promise  for  the  coming  day. 


VOL.    III. 


CHAPTER  Y 


lANA  had  said  no  more  than  the 
truth  when  she  had  told  Cecil  that 
she  was  bothered,  for  a  state  of 
indecision  is  one  of  the  most  trying  of  mental 
conditions,  and  she  was  in  a  state  of  inde- 
cision so  great  that  her  temper  was  almost 
fatally  upset  by  it.  She  did  not  want  to 
marry  Cecil ;  of  that  one  fact  she  was  very 
sure ;  but  do  what  she  would  she  could  not 
make  up  her  mind  as  to  whether  she  ought  to 
marry  him  or  not.  There  was  everything  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  her  acceptance  of  him,  except 
the  one  thing  that  outweighed  all  the  rest. 
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'  The  young  man  is  improved,  I  think,  my 
dear,'  the  Eector  said  tentatively  to  her  on 
that  morning  when  she  had  ordered  Cecil  not 
to  come  to  the  house  ;  and  Diana,  who  was 
spending  these  hours  of  relief  from  him  in 
the  peace  of  her  father's  study,  assented  in  a 
vague,  half-hearted  way. 

'  Is  he  ?  Well,  yes,  I  dare  say  he  is,'  she 
said.  '  He  is  very  amiable, — too  amiable  ;  and 
Susan  Hkes  him.' 

'  He  certainly  makes  himself  pleasant  in 
the  house.' 

'  Oh  yes.' 

'  And  he  is  a  good  lad,  I  think.' 

'  He  is  very  well-meaning,  and  harmless. 
I  don't  know  exactly  how  much  claim  people 
who  are  well-meaning  and  harmless  have  to 
be  called  good.' 

'  Oh,  he  is  perhaps  more  than  that,  my 
dear.  I  think  so, — I  hope  so.  As  you  say, 
Susan  likes  him  wonderfully ;  and  he  is  very 
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good-natured  with  the  children — very  good- 
natured,  I  must  confess.' 

'  Yes,  he  has  plenty  of  good  nature,  and  I 
don't  know  that  he  has  any  vices.  I  think  if 
one  held  him  in  a  string,  he  would  go  very 
straight  all  his  life.' 

She  made  this  answer  in  a  tired  ex- 
pressionless way,  with  her  head  bent  over 
some  work  that  lay  upon  her  knees  ;  but  a 
few  moments  after  she  had  spoken  it  she 
looked  up,  and  her  eyes  and  her  father's 
met. 

'  Di  ?  '  said  the  Eector  questioningly. 

'  Well,  dear  old  dad  ?  '  she  answered  with 
a  half  laugh. 

And  then  she  went  to  him,  and  took  his 
hand  and  kissed  it. 

'  You  are  bothered  about  me,  I  know,  and 
I  am  bothered  about  myself,'  she  said.  '  What 
shall  we  do  with  Cecil  ?  Shall  we  send  him 
away  ? ' 
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'  My  dear,  you  must  judge.  How  can  I 
take  it  upon  me  to  advise  you  ?  I — I  don't 
think  you  care  for  him,  Di  P  ' 

'  I  care  for  him  in  a  way.' 

'  But  you  don't  want  to  marry  him  ? ' 

'That  is  the  odd  part  of  it.  In  one  way 
I  do  want  to  marry  him, — because  of  what  he 
represents.' 

'  I  don't  quite  understand  you,  my 
dear.' 

'  Because  of  his  money,  papa.' 

'But,  my  dearest,  you  mustn't  marry  him 
for  his  money.' 

'  I  should  never  marry  him  for  anything 
else.  At  least,  it  would  be  partly  for  his 
money,  and  partly  because  I  am  sorry  for 
him.' 

'  Di,  I  do  not  think  that  a  marriage  for 
such  reasons  would  be  right.' 

'  Well,  I  have  no  others.' 

'  Then,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  ' 
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'  I  suppose  I  must  tell  him  to  go  away  : 
that  is  the  only  alternative,  isn't  it  ? ' 

'  I  imagine  so.' 

'  Only  the  difficulty  is  that  one  isn't  quite 
sure.  Perhaps  if  I  send  him  away  now,  by 
this  time  next  year  I  shall  be  sorry, — and 
then  it  will  be  too  late  ! ' 

'  I  don't  know  that  it  will  be  too  late,  Di. 
If  he  is  as  sincerely  attached  to  you  as  he 

certainly  seems  to  be Oh ! '   piteously, 

'  don't,  my  dear  ! ' 

For  Diana  had  suddenly  nipped  his  ear, 
and  the  Eector  had  jumped  in  his  seat. 

'  Well,  why  do  you  talk  such  nonsense  ?  ' 
she  said.  '  Do  you  think  I  should  be  hkely 
to  marry  him  after  the  legacy  was  lost  ?  ' 

'  Ah,  to  be  sure,'  said  the  Eector  simply. 
'  I  had  forgotten  that.  Then  your  pity  for 
him,  I  suppose,  Di,  does  not  amount  to  very 
much  ? ' 

'  No,'  she  assented  after  a  moment  or  two, 
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gravely  and  colouring  a  little, '  I  don't  suppose 

it  does.     At  least Ah,  father,'  she  cried 

suddenly,  '  I  am  ill  at  ease,  and,  decide  as  I 
may,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  satisfy  myself. 
But  you  can't  help  me — nobody  can  help  me,  I 
suppose.  It  will  be  a  hard  thing  on  the  16th 
of  next  October — won't  it  ? — to  see  all  that 
money  going  to  the  winds  ! ' 

'  My  dear,  don't  think  of  it, — don't  think 
of  it.     It  is  better  not.' 

'  It  is  very  easy  to  say,  '*  Don't  think  of  it." 
You  dear  old  father,  I  must  think  of  it.  Just 
tell  me  one  thing ' — very  wistfully.  '  K  I  end 
by  letting  it  all  slip  through  my  fingers,  shall 
you — shall  you  think  me  very  selfish  P  ' 

'  God  bless  me,  no ! '  cried  the  Eector. 
'  Selfish  !  Why,  Di— Di— ! '  And  he  started 
up  and  took  her  in  his  arms,  for  the  girl 
had  burst  suddenly  into  tears. 

'  Oh,  I  am  only  a  goose !  don't  mind  me,' 
she  ejaculated  as  soon  as   she  could  speak. 
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'  I  don't  know  why  I  should  cry.  I  have 
nothmg  to  cry  about.  It  is  only  that  stupid 
Cecil.  Let  us  go  out  somewhere  and  talk  of 
other  things — shall  we  ?  He  will  be  coming 
again  immediately,  you  know  ;  and  then  I  shall 
have  no  more  peace  for  the  rest  of  the  day.' 

'  My  dear,'  said  the  Eector  gravely,  '  I 
think  you  had  better  let  him  go ;  indeed  I 
do.' 

But  Diana,  with  something  that  looked 
almost  like  perversity,  refused  even  yet  to 
commit  herself  so  far  as  to  assent  to  this. 

'  I  will  see  how  I  feel  after  another  day 
or  so,'  she  continued  to  say.  '  If  I  could  but 
marry  him,  it  would  be  such  a  merciful  thing 
for  us  all.  I  will  try  again.  I  shan't  succeed, 
I  know — that  is  the  worst  of  it ;  but  if  I  don't 
try  all  I  can  now  I  shall  have  a  bad  time  of 
it  presently,  when  he  is  gone.  Let  me  see ! 
What  had  I  better  set  him  to  do  this  after- 
noon ?  ' 
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It  was  a  beautiful  spring  day,  the  air  mild, 
the  ground  dry  under  foot.  '  We  might  all 
go  into  the  woods  primrose-gathering,'  she 
thought.  '  He  is  sure  to  be  pleased  with 
primrose-gathering ;  it  is  such  an  Arcadian 
entertainment ;  and  Susan  must  let  the  chil- 
dren off  from  their  lessons,  so  that  they  may 
come  too.  I  think  that  will  do  very  nicely  : 
I  don't  know  anything  that  would  be  better 
than  that.' 

And  so  when  Cecil  came  she  informed 
him  of  the  amusement  she  had  provided  for 
the  afternoon,  and  the  lad's  face  beamed  with 
delight.  '  I  should  hke  it  immensely,'  he 
said. 

He  had  followed  her  advice,  and  had  taken 
a  ride  in  the  morning,  but  he  had  not  cared 
much — at  least  not  very  much — about  it,  he 
told  her  meekly.  In  fact,  he  did  not  care  for 
riding  alone. 

'  You  know  you   were  always   trying   to 
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make  me  ride  at  Wilmotes  by  myself,'  he  re 
minded  her. 

'  Yes,  and  very  little  reward,'  she  retorted, 
'  I  got  for  my  pains.  For  my  part,  I  think  it 
is  a  pity  not  to  ride,  when  one  can.  I  wish  I 
could, — and  that  I  had  a  horse  to  ride  on.' 

'Ah,  that  would  be  delightful,  for  then 
we  could  go  together ! '  cried  Cecil  with  a 
joyful  smile. 

But  he  was  no  great  horseman,  and 
their  ramble  in  the  woods,  which  came  off 
presently,  pleased  him  probably  more  than 
any  equestrian  excursion  would  have  been 
likely  to  do,  even  had  he  had  Diana  on  horse- 
back also  by  his  side. 

A  merry  party  of  five  they  set  off  together, 
the  children  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  Cecil 
to  the  full  as  happy  as  they.  For  Milly  and 
Kate  and  Dick  were  all  beginning  by  this  time 
to  lose  their  shyness  with  him,  the  Dumr 
crambo  of  the  night  before  having  done  much 
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to  bring  them  to  terms  of  friendliness, — not  to 
speak  of  Cecil's  musical  performances,  which 
had  aroused  in  Dick  a  personal  approval 
amounting  to  enthusiasm. 

They  hung  about  him  now,  and  chattered 
to  him,  and  challenged  him  to  run  races,  and 
recounted  anecdotes  to  him  of  their  various 
individual  experiences,  with  ever  increasing 
energy  and  warmth,  until  they  reached  the 
wood.  Their  attentions  were  in  fact  so  urgent 
that  Cecil  had  to  resign  himself  an  almost 
hopeless  victim  to  them — half  liking  perhaps 
to  find  himself  so  unaccustomed  an  object  of 
interest,  even  though  his  newly  achieved 
popularity  kept  him  for  the  moment  from 
Diana's  side.  He  should  have  more  to  do 
with^her,  he  possibly  reckoned,  when  they 
reached  the  wood. 

And  indeed,  when  once  in  the  wood,  the 
children  dispersed  themselves,  and  he  found 
himself  left  in  possession  of  as  much  freedom 
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as  he  could  wish.  So,  undisturbed  except  by 
the  more  or  less  distant  sound  of  their  shrill, 
youthful  voices  as  they  rambled  in  their 
primrose  hunt  to  and  fro,  he  devoted  himself 
from  this  time  forward  to  Diana,  and  had  a 
royal  and  delightful  time  of  it.  He  kept 
close  to  her,  and  they  picked  their  primroses 
together  ;  he  sat  with  her  on  the  trunks  of 
fallen  trees,  and  listened  to  the  thrushes 
singing  their  spring  songs  overhead ;  and  he 
talked  to  his  heart's  content. 

It  seemed  to  him  almost  the  happiest 
afternoon  that  he  had  ever  spent.  Even  the 
invasions  that  the  children  made  of  their 
solitude  every  now  and  then  did  not  disturb 
him,  for  they  never  stayed  more  than  a  few 
minutes  when  they  came.  Diana  was  kind  to 
him ;  the  sun  shone ;  the  air  was  soft  and 
warm ;  there  was  something  idyllic  in  the 
whole  scene — something   that   appealed   im- 
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mensely  to  the  innocent,  receptive,  sympa- 
thetic nature  of  the  lad. 

'I  shall  remember  this  day  as  long  as  I 
live,'  he  said  once  to  Diana. 

They  stayed  in  the  wood  till  the  slanting 
shadows  told  them  that  the  evening  was 
coming  on.  Perhaps  Diana  was  not  sorry 
when  it  grew  time  for  them  to  turn  their 
faces  homewards  ;  and  yet  of  such  contra- 
dictory elements  are  we  composed  that  even 
she  too  in  a  way  had  enjoyed  her  afternoon's 
entertainment,  and  been  merry  and  natural 
over  it.  The  lad  was  so  harmless  that  it  was 
indeed  difficult  not  to  have  a  kindly  feeling 
towards  him  ;  he  was  so  kindly  and  boyish  ; 
he  meant  so  little  ill  to  anyone. 

'  I  believe,'  thought  Diana  to  herself  as 
she  walked  home,  '  that  I  could  almost  be 
fond  of  him,  if  only  he  cared  nothing  about 
me.     If  only  there  were  somebody  else  here 
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for  him  to  make  love  to,  I  can  almost  believe 
that  I  might  get  to  think  him  charming,  in  a 
weak,  unmasculine  kind  of  way  ;  especially  if 
I  were  devoted  to  music' 

But,  as  she  was  not  devoted  to  music,  she 
slipped  away  after  they  had  got  back  to  the 
house  and  had  had  tea,  and  left  Cecil  for  a 
good  while  in  Dick's  keeping. 

As  for  Dick,  he  wanted  no  greater  enjoy- 
ment than  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  young  man's 
playing.  What  soon  wearied  Diana  lifted 
the  little  lad  into  a  seventh  heaven. 

'Oh,  I  wish  you  lived  here ! '  he  ex- 
claimed once  with  a  sigh  of  longing  ;  and 
poor  Cecil  gave  one  of  his  sweet  womanish 
smiles,  and  murmured  fervently  in  response 
— '  I  wish  I  did.' 

Yet  perhaps  he  almost  knew  that  if  he 
lived  with  Diana,  life  for  him  would  be  some- 
thing very  far  removed  from  a  bed  of  roses ; 
for  she  was  so  irresistible  to  him,  and  yet  she 
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was  at  times  almost  so  terrible  to  him  too ; 
so  strong,  so  cruel,  so  hard. 

'  I  don't  know  how  we  should  get  on 
together,'  he  had  even  got  the  length  at 
moments  of  thinking  to  himself ;  even  while 
he  would  still  have  been  ready  to  follow  her 
blindly,  hke  her  shadow,  wherever  she  went. 

He  followed  her  to-night,  for  example,  till 
she  turned  upon  him.  She  had  been  very 
kind  to  him  during  the  afternoon — perhaps 
considering  that,  having  organised  their  ex- 
pedition, it  behoved  her  to  make  it  pleasant 
to  him  ;  but  when  the  afternoon  was  over, 
possibly  she  felt  that  for  that  day  she  had 
done  all  that  duty  required  from  her  ;  and 
when  the  boy,  having  played  to  Dick  and 
put  his  viohn  away,  went  searching  about 
the  place  for  her,  and,  finding  her  neither  in 
the  garden  nor  in  the  parlour,  ventured  at 
last  to  steal  to  the  study  window,  and  peep 
in,  her  temper  flamed  up,  and  he  got  a  re- 
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ception  that  made  him  retreat  far  faster  than 
he  had  come. 

For  she  was  sitting  with  her  father  ('  I  have 
done  my  duty,  dad,  and  now  I  have  earned  a 
rest,'  she  had  said  to  the  Eector  as  she  came 
after  tea  into  his  room),  and  she  was  finding 
the  repose  and  quiet  of  her  retirement  very 
pleasant — safe  haven  as  it  was  (so  she  con- 
sidered) from  the  vexations  and  perplexities 
of  the  outside  world.  She  was  therefore  in 
no  mood  to  welcome  the  sight  of  Cecil's 
inquiring  face  as  it  darkened  the  window- 
pane  ;  and  in  fact,  instead  of  welcoming  it,  she 
started  up  as  it  appeared,  with  the  colour 
springing  to  her  face,  and  confronted  the 
young  man  like  an  irate  goddess. 

'  What  is  it  ?  '  she  asked  sharply,  deigning 
no  more  courteous  address. 

'Oh,  I  was  only — only  looking  for  you,' 
he  stammered,  frightened,  and  backing  con- 
fusedly. 
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She  unfastened  the  window,  and  threw  it 
open. 

*Di,  my  dear! — Di,  don't  say  anything!' 
the  Eector  entreated  hurriedly  below  his 
breath. 

But  he  might  as  soon  have  entreated  the 
winds.  Without  paying  the  slightest  regard 
to  him  she  stood  before  the  open  window, 
and  looked  Cecil  fall  in  the  face. 

'  Perhaps  I  never  happened  to  mention  it ; 
but  will  you  please  to  remember  in  future,' 
she  said  with  a  smile  about  as  warm  as 
an  icicle,  '  that,  when  I  come  here,  I  come 
to  be  alone  with  papa  ?  I  dare  say  you 
will  see  me  again  presently  ;  and  I  dare  say 
that  what  you  want  to  say  to  me  will  keep 
till  then.' 

And  with  that  she  reclosed  the  window, 
without  waiting  even  to  hear  the  poor  young 
fellow's     bewildered    apology,    and    turning 
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round,  with,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  very 
conscious  face,  met  the  Eector's  eye. 

'My  dear,  you  are  too  hasty — indeed  you 
are  too  hasty,'  he  said  in  a  troubled  way. 
'  The  lad  meant  no  harm.' 

'  He  made  me  angry,'  she  answered, 
wrathful  still — '  and  I  won't  have  him  coming 
here.  It  is  bad  enough  to  come  upon  him 
everywhere  else  about  the  place.  What 
business  had  he  to  come  here — to  a  private 
room  ?  ' 

'  He  did  not  look  upon  it  as  private  ;  you 
may  be  sure  he  did  not,  Hi.' 

'  He  will  in  future,'  she  answered,  almost 
with  a  chuckle  ;  and  for  the  next  few  minutes 
at  least  she  was  not  repentant. 

But  after  that — well,  after  that  she  began 
to  show  certain  signs  of  being  not  quite  at 
ease.  She  sighed,  she  knitted  her  brows,  she 
closed  her  book.  Presently  she  rose  up 
abruptly,  with  an  odd  look  on  her  face. 
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'  I  suppose  I  must  go  and  make  it  up  with 
him,'  she  said  at  last,  abruptly. 

'I  think  you  had  better.'  The  poor 
Rector  still  looked  uneasy.  '  The  lad  is  very 
sensitive,  Di.' 

'  Oh  yes,'  she  assented  impatiently,  '  he  is 
horribly  sensitive.  Well — I  will  go  and 
humble  myself.' 

And  she  went,  more  conscious  perhaps  in 
her  heart  than  she  would  allow  that  she  had 
lost  her  temper,  and  that  it  behoved  her  to 
make  her  cousin  some  amends. 

She  found  him  wandering  in  the  garden 
by  himself,  for  the  children's  bedtime  had 
come,  and  they  and  Susan  had  all  departed 
upstairs. 

'  And  so  everybody  has  left  you — and  I 
have  shut  you  out  of  the  study — and  we 
have  altogether  treated  you  rather  like 
brutes,'  she  said  coolly,  and  rather  unwar- 
rantably  too,  as  she    approached    him — for, 
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in  fact,  nobody  had  ill-treated  him  except 
herself. 

Cecil,  however,  in  his  gratitude  did  not 
make  a  note  of  this.  He  had  turned  a  wistful 
glance  upon  her  as  she  drew  nigh,  but  at 
her  address  his  colour  rose,  and — 

'  Oh,  don't  say  that ! '  he  eagerly  ex- 
claimed. 

'But  I  think  I  may  as  well  say  it,'  she 
persisted,  '  for  it  will  make  me  more  com- 
fortable. You  see  I  was  cross,  and  of  course 
I  had  no  right  to  be  cross.' 

'/had  no  right  to  come  bothering  you,' 
he  said  gently. 

'  No,  that  is  true,  too.  I  don't  like  people 
to  come  after  me  when  I  am  in  the  study. 
But  I  might  have  told  you  that  civilly, 
mightn't  I?  You  see,  I  have  such  a  hasty 
temper.  When  people  do  things  that  I  don't 
like  I  always  feel  such  a  desire  to  strike  them 
(with  my  tongue,  I  mean,  not  with  my  fists). 
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I  don't  know,'  thoughtfully,  '  if  I  shall  ever 
mend  ! ' 

'  So  long  as  you  are  not  angry  with  me 
now,  I — I  don't  mind,'  said  poor  Cecil. 

'Oh,  I  am  not  angry  with  you  now, 
certainly.' 

'  And  of  course  I  will  never  do  what  I 
did  this  evening  again.  I  am  so  sorry  I  did 
it,'  pleaded  the  boy. 

'  Oh,  that  is  all  right.  You  see,'  said 
Diana  severely,  '  the  study  is  the  single  place 
in  which  I  never  expect  to  be  disturbed.  I 
go  and  rest  there.  I  sometimes  even  go  to 
sleep.' 

'  It  was  so  stupid  of  me,'  murmured 
repentant  Cecil. 

'  Not  at  all.  Don't  give  it  another 
thought.' 

And  then  for  ten  minutes  she  was  very 
gracious  to  him  as  they  strolled  slowly  to- 
wards the  house,  and   Cecil  in   his  humility 
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thouglit  probably  that  he  was  the  only  one 
who  had  been  at  fault. 

And  yet  perhaps  m  her  heart  the  girl 
knew  that  if  her  companion  had  not  accepted 
her  half-jesting  apology  so  meekly  she  would 
have  had  more  respect  for  him — she  would 
have  thought  him  more  of  a  man.  'He 
would  weary  me  to  death  with  giving  in  to 
me,  if  I  had  to  live  with  him/  she  often 
thought  impatiently  in  her  heart. 

The  third  day  of  Cecil's  visit  had  come 
to  an  end,  and  he  had  not  as  yet  made 
the  faintest  approach  to  any  declaration  of 
the  length  of  time  that  he  intended  to  stay  at 
Hettlestowe.  In  fact,  Diana  had  already 
pretty  well  concluded  that  he  had  come  to 
the  place  with  his  mind  a  blank  on  that 
point.  '  And  that  makes  it  rather  an  awful 
prospect,'  she  began  to  think. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  presence  of  the 
lad    actually  gave   her    at   times    a   sense  of 
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pleasure.  He  worried  her,  but  still  she  had 
a  certain  pitying  liking  for  him ;  he  perplexed 
her,  but  she  was  not  quite  sure  but  that  a 
state  of  perplexity  was  to  be  preferred  to  a 
state  of  dulness.  Slie  had  been  very  dull 
before  he  came,  and  his  visit,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  issues  it  involved,  was  at  any  rate 
an  event  calculated  to  rouse  her  out  of  that 
condition. 

'  Your  cousin  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
any  hurry  to  go  away.  Do  you  think, 
my  dear,  that  he  has  any — plans  ? '  the 
Eector  mildly  asked  her  one  day,  wdien  a 
week  had  passed,  and  Cecil  was  still  in  the 
place.  '  I  don't,  of  course,  want  to  shorten 
his  visit." 

'  Someone  will  have  to  shorten  it,'  she 
interrupted  briefly. 

And  then  she  sighed,  with  a  certain  im- 
patience, for  she  was  quite  aware  that  if 
Cecil  were  to  be  sent  awav  from  Hettlestowe 
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it  was  she  who  would  have  to  send  him,  and 
perhaps  it  seemed  for  the  moment  hard  to 
Jier  that  the  burden  of  what  was  so  dis- 
agreeable to  do  should  be  left  to  fall  wholly 
on  her  shoulders. 

Still,  those  who  elect  to  rule  must  take 
the  bitter  as  well  as  the  sweet  of  the  hne 
of  life  that  they  select  for  themselves,  and 
Diana  had  chosen  her  7'6le  too  long  ago  for 
her  to  have  any  right  to  grumble  at  its 
conditions  now. 

'Oh,  I  will  speak  to  him  soon,'  she  said 
abruptly  after  a  few  moments'  silence.  '  It 
hardly  seems  gracious  to  send  guests  away 
when  they  come  to  stay  with  you,  does  it  ? 
Yet,  if  the  guests  won't  go  when  they  are  left 
to  themselves  ?  Oh  yes,  I  will  speak  to  him  in 
another  day  or  two  ;  there  is  nothing  else  to 
be  done  that  I  can  see.' 

But  she  said  this  with  an  audible  dejection 
and  reluctance  in  her  tone  that  caught  her 
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father's  ear,  and  made  tlie  good  man  cough 
uneasily,  and  feebly  chafe  his  hands. 

'  I  wish  I  could  help  you.  I  wish  I  knew 
what  to  suggest,  my  dear,'  he  murmured. 

'  I  don't  see  how  you  can  suggest  any- 
thing. One  must  just  do  what  has  to  be 
done,  and  get  through  with  it,'  she  rather 
sadly  answered.  '  But  I  will  wait  another 
day  or  two,'  she  repeated  suddenly.  *  The 
poor  lad  is  enjoying  himself  so  much.' 

And  in  truth  Cecil,  with  his  boyish 
nature,  was  enjoying  himself  very  much 
indeed.  There  was  no  one  in  the  house 
who  had  not  by  this  time  got  to  like  the 
amiable,  gentlemanly,  inoffensive  young 
fellow.  Susan  regarded  him  with  almost 
motherly  affection  ;  tlie  children  had  con- 
stituted him  their  most  approved  playfellow  ; 
even  the  Eector  had  spoken  of  him  more 
than  once  as  '  a  good  lad — a  kindly  lad.' 
It  was  no  wonder  if  tlie  boy,  so  httle  used 
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till  now  to  the  warmth  and  pleasantness  of 
any  family  life,  should  find  it  all  a  kind  of 
heaven — even  in  spite  of  the  slight  doses 
of  bitterness  (which  were  perhaps  no  more 
than  the  wholesome  bitterness  of  a  tonic 
medicine)  that  Diana  from  time  to  time 
mixed  with  its  sweetness,  and  forced  him 
to  swallow.  Possibly  as  the  days  went  on 
he  had  even  begun  to  wonder  whether  he 
might  not  stay  on  indefinitely  in  his  present 
quarters,  living  this  happy  life,  and  trying 
to  woo  Diana.  If  he  could  but  do  this  !  he 
might  have  thought.  But  alas,  that  our 
vague,  pleasant  dreams  so  often  melt  away 
like  a  vapour ! 

'I  say — you're  not  going  off  anywhere, 
are  you  ? '  Dick  demanded  abruptly  of  him 
one  afternoon,  and  when  Cecil,  suddenly  self- 
conscious,  answered  hesitatingly,  '  N-o. 
What  made  you  think  I  was  ?  '  Dick  in  his 
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childish  simplicity  blurted  out  something  that 
he  had  not  been  intended  to  repeat. 

'  Oh,  I  only  asked  because  I  heard  them 
talking  of  it,'  he  confessed  a  little  sheepishly. 
'  Mother  said  something  about  you  this  morn- 
ing. Mother's  awfully  fond  of  you,  and  she 
said  it  was  so  nice  to  have  you  here  ;  and 
then  Di  put  in  her  oar.' 

'And  what  did  she  say?'  asked  Cecil 
hurriedly,  unable  to  restrain  his  curiosity. 

Dick  looked  rather  confused,  and  hesi- 
tated a  moment.  '  Well,  she  said — oh,  I 
thought  she  was  rather  nasty,'  he  vaguely 
answered  after  that. 

Poor  Cecil  grew  red,  and  for  a  second  or 
two  stood  in  silence ;  then  very  gently — 

'  Tell  me  what  it  was,  Dick  ?  '  he  almost 
pleaded.  '  I  don't  think  she  would  mind ; 
just  let  me  hear.' 

And    then  Dick,  conscious  perhaps   that 
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he  had  got  himself  into  a  corner,  came  out 
reluctantly  with  her  response. 

'  Oh,  she  only  said — that  mother  had 
better  make  much  of  you,  for  you  wouldn't 
be  here  much  longer.  But  that's  nonsense, 
you  know  ! '  added  the  boy  vehemently,  '  for 
you  must  surely  know  what  you're  going 
to  do  yourself  better  than  Di  does.  Di  is 
awfully  fond  of  meddling  in  other  people's 
affairs.' 

'  You  mustn't  say  that ;  don't  say  that, 
Dick,'  answered  poor  Cecil  quietly. 

The  colour  was  still  in  his  face ;  but  he 
looked  suddenly  very  miserable — so  miser- 
able that  Dick  stared  at  him. 

'  I  didn't  think  you  would  have  minded. 
I  would  never  have  said  a  word  if  I  had 
supposed  you  would.  It  was  a  shame  of  Di ! ' 
he  exclaimed,  his  childish  face  growing  hot 
too.  '  But  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
ask  you — for  I  was  sure  it  was  rubbish  ! '  he 
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added,  bringing  out  these  last  words  trium- 
phantly. 

To  Cecil's  heart,  however,  they  brought  no 
sense  of  triumph,  nor  even  of  consolation. 
He  had  intended  to  stay  in  this  place,  it  was 
true  ;  but  he.  knew  that  Diana  had  but  to  say 
one  word  to  turn  him  out  of  it.  And  she 
meant  to  say  that  word,  it  seemed  ;  that  was 
the  conclusion  he  came  to  from  Dick's  un- 
wary revelation. 

Throughout  this  day  the  poor  young 
fellow  remained  much  depressed.  He  even 
kept  out  of  Diana's  way,  or  at  least  avoided 
any  occasion  of  being  alone  with  her — in  such 
mortal  dread  was  he  that  she  should  give 
him  his  marching  orders — until  his  conduct 
in  this  respect,  being  utterly  unlike  what  his 
conduct  on  all  past  occasions  had  been, 
caught  her  attention  and  much  perplexed 
her.  He  even  conducted  himself  towards 
her,  unconsciously,  with  a  kind  of  dog-Uke 
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deprecation,  and  felt  a  shudder  run  down  his 
back  when  he  once  or  twice  perceived  her  eyes 
turn  meditatively  upon  him.  It  was  coming ! 
he  thought  in  terror.  But  this  day  at  least 
reached  its  close,  and  the  thing  he  dreaded 
did  not  come. 

If,  however,  he  escaped  to  day,  on  the 
following  day,  when  he  was  perhaps  less 
prepared  for  it,  the  blow  fell. 

He  had  been  playing  in  the  afternoon 
rather  sadly  with  the  children  in  the  gar- 
den, till  a  call  reached  them  from  Susan  to 
come  indoors  and  learn  their  lessons,  upon 
which  they  reluctantly  left  him  seated  alone 
on  the  bench  upon  the  lawn  where  they 
had  all  been  chattering  together.  They  had 
been  telling  stories  to  him  (he  was  not  good 
at  story-telling  himself),  and  when  they  were 
swept  off  he  remained  for  a  few  minutes 
where  they  had  left  him,  till  suddenly  his 
defenceless  position  struck   him  with   alarm, 
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and  he  had  just  jumped  to  his  feet,  with 
the  intention  of  retiring  to  some  less  ex- 
posed portion  of  the  garden,  and  hiding 
himself  there  from  Diana,  when  his  heart 
jumped  into  his  mouth,  for  he  saw  her 
appearing  round  the  corner  of  the  house, 
and  in  anotlier  moment  perceived  that  it  was 
her  scheme  to  make  straight  for  him. 

For  an  instant  the  blood  flew  to  the 
conscious  young  man's  face ;  but  retreat  now 
was  hopeless ;  so  he  stood  still,  not  ad- 
vancing to  meet  her,  but  merely  keeping  his 
ground  and  letting  her  come  deliberate! v 
towards  him — which  she  did,  with  some 
little  surprise  at  his  reception  of  her,  per- 
haps. 

She  had  her  thimble  on  her  finger,  and  a 
bundle  in  her  arms  of  what  looked  hke  ma- 
terial for  work. 

'  I  thought  I  would  bring  my  serving  out 
here  for  a  little,'  she  remarked  quietly,  as  she 
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approached    him.      '  But   if  you    have    had 
enough  of  the  garden,  don't  stay.' 

'  Oh — mumble — mumble — mumble,'  mur- 
mured Cecil  quite  unintelligibly,  and  dropped 
down  into  his  place  again.  What  else  could 
he  do  ? 

'  It  is  such  a  lovely  day  I '  she  said. 

'  Oh  yes — I  suppose  so,'  he  answered,  and 
then  sat  silent  with  his  eyes  turned  away. 

She  set  her  work  in  order  and  began  to 
stitch  at  it.  She  glanced  once  or  twice  at 
her  companion  with  something  of  a  puzzled 
look  ;  she  sewed  for  five  minutes ;  then  she 
laid  her  hands  down  deliberately  on  her  lap 
and — 

'  Cecil,'  she  said  abruptly,  '  I  wish  I  could 
get  you  to  take  some  advice  from  me.' 

'  Advice  ? '  he  echoed  hurriedly.  He 
turned  round  in  a  startled  way.  '  If  you 
give  me  advice,  I  suppose  I  shall  take  it. 
At  least,  that  is '  he  said. 
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'  Well,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  about 
what  you  are  going  to  do.' 

The  poor  boy  turned  a  pathetic  look  upon 
her.     The  blood  rushed  to  his  face  a^rain. 

'  Ah,  that  was  what  I  was  expecting  I '  he 
exclaimed  in  a  boyish  voice  that  had  a 
pitiful  tremor  in  it. 

'  Was  it  ?  '  she  asked,  surprised.  '  Then 
that  accounts,  perhaps ' — and  she  broke  off 
with  a  sudden  laugh.  '  Do  you  know  I 
haven't  been  able  to  make  out  what  has  been 
the  matter  with  you.  What  made  you  sup- 
pose that  I  was  going  to  give  you  advice  ? ' 

'  Oh,  nothing,'  said  Cecil  sheepishly.  '  At 
least — oh,  I  don't  know — it  was  only  Dick.' 

'  Dick ! '  she  said,  perplexed.  '  Much 
Dick  could  know  about  it ! ' 

'  He  did  know,'  said  Cecil  sadly.  '  He 
heard  you  speaking  of  it  to  jVIrs.  Fielding.' 

'  I  never  opened  my  Hps  about  it  to  Mrs. 
Fielding.     You're   on    a   wrong  tack,    Cecil. 

VOL.    III.  L 
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However,'  she  added  abruptly,  'I  know 
what  you  mean  too,  and  I  allow  that  I  was 
coming  to  that  as  well,  though  it  was  not 
what  I  was  going  to  say  first.  When  I  told 
you  that  I  wanted  to  get  you  to  take  some 
advice  from  me,  I  meant  that  I  wished  you 
would  consider  a  plan  I  have  been  turning 
over  in  my  mind.' 

'  What  kind  of  plan  ? '  asked  the  boy 
eagerly. 

'  Well,  it  seems  to  me,  you  know,  that 
your  life  at  Wilmotes  is  very  unsatisfactory.' 

'  Unsatisfactory  ! '  he  cried  ;  '  I  should 
think  it  was  ! 

'  Yes,  and  I  used  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  you  could  go  to  college  ; 
but  I  doubt  that  now.  I  have  been  thinking 
over  it  a  great  deal,  and  it  begins  to  seem  to 
me  that  it  might  do  you  more  good  if  you 
were  to  travel.' 

Cecil   looked    on   the  ground  ;    he  made 
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no  answer  for  a  few  moments  ;  then  he  raised 
his  head  suddenly  again,  his  boyish  face  all 
alight. 

'  I  would  travel  anywhere,'  he  said  tremu- 
lously. '  I  would  go  wherever  you  liked — 
vi'iih  you.' 

'  But  you  can't  go  with  me.' 

The  colour  had  come  to  Diana's  cheek. 
too.  She  spoke  sharply,  with  a  sort  of  quick 
impatience,  and  yet  with  something  like  pity 
as  well  in  her  tone  and  in  her  eyes. 

'  Oh,  don't  say  that !  I  can't  go  with  you 
at  this  moment,  I  know.  If  you  like,  I  will 
go  by  myself  for  two  or  three  months — and 
then  come  back — before  October,'  he  cried  in 
little  jerks. 

'  But,  Cecil,'  she  said  gently,  and  then  she 
stopped  :  even  to  herself  for  a  few  moments 
the  words  she  wanted  to  say  seemed  almost 
too  hard  to  utter  ;  '  you  mustn't  come  back 
here  again  before  October.' 

L  2 
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'  Oh,  don't  say  that !  Diana,  don't  say 
that ! '  he  broke  out. 

He  had  been  nervous  and  hesitating  in  his 
speech  till  now  ;  but  suddenly  his  timidity 
seemed  to  leave  him  as  he  gave  this  cry. 
He  turned  to  her  with  even  a  certain  force  in 
his  face  ;  into  his  heart  there  came  a  mo- 
mentary heat  of  courage. 

'  You  are  not  going  to  send  me  away  for 
good  ?  '  he  entreated.  '  You  can't  do  it !  I 
don't  beheve  you  have  the  right !  You  can't 
reject  me  out  and  out  till  the  year  has  ended.' 

'  I — cant ? '  she  repeated  slowly.  She 
looked  at  him,  and  he  began  to  tremble.  '  I 
can  reject  you  at  any  moment  that  I  please,' 
she  said  with  emphasis.  '  What  in  the  world 
is  there  to  prevent  me  ?  Have  I  not  in  fact 
rejected  you  already  .^  Did  I  not  do  it  six 
months  ago  at  Wilmotes  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  but  surely,'  murmured  poor  Cecil 
boyishly,  '  that  didn't  count  ?  ' 
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'1  beg  your  pardon!  It  did  count— -of 
course,'  Diana  loftily  replied.  'When  you 
wrote  to  say  that  you  were  coming  here  just 
now  I  thought  it  extremely  unwise  of  you — 
but  what  could  I  do  ?  You  never  said  wh}' 
you  were  coming,  and  I  had  no  right  to 
assume  what  object  your  visit  had — though 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  did  not  guess  it. 
Only,  whatever  I  guessed,  I  could  do  nothing. 
And,  Cecil,'  said  the  girl  with  sudden  kindness. 
'  I  was  glad  too  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  3'ou. 
I  was  glad  when  you  came.  Don't  think  that 
it  has  not  been  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here. 
You  are  the  only  cousin,  you  know,  that  I 
have  ever  had,  and  I  want  us  to  keep  friends. 
Believe  me  when  I  sav  that  it  would  crrieve 
me  to  the  heart  if  you  should  cease  to  hke 
me,  or  to  trust  in  my  interest  in  you,  and  my 
— affection  for  you.' 

'  Oh,  Diana  !  '  said  the  lad. 

A  soft  girlish  flush  had  come  to  his  face  as 
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she  spoke ;  his  eyes  were  resting  on  her, 
suffused  with  mingled  pain  and  pleasure. 
'  Oh,  you  are  so  good  ! '  he  murmured.  '  I 
think  3^ou  are  giving  me  all  that  I  deserve, 
and  more ;  and  yet — oh,  if  you  could  but 
give  me  something  more  still ! ' 

'  But  I  can't,'  she  said  gravely. 

And  then  he  made  no  answer,  and  they 
both  sat  silent,  till  after  a  minute  or  two  had 
passed — 

'  There  is  really  nothing  more  to  say,'  she 
began  again  abruptly,  '  but  yet,  because  this 
is  to  be  the  end  of  it,  you  know  '  (she  rather 
faltered  over  this  clause),  '  I  should  like  to 
add  one  other  word.  I  should  like  you  to 
understand  that  I  would  have  agreed  to  marry 
you,  if  I  could — if  I  could  have  thought  it 
right,  I  mean — and  that  I  have  tried  very 
hard  to  think  it  right.  For  you  know,  Cecil, 
I  should  have  been  the  gainer  in  many  ways. 
I  tell  you  plainly  I  have  longed  to  secure  that 
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money  that  grandpapa  left  to  me ;  I  can't 
think  even  yet  without  a  pang  that  it  will 
never  be  mine  now,  and  that  I  shall  never 
have  it  in  my  power  to  do  any  good  to  my 
people  here  with  it.  I  have  sometimes  almost 
persuaded  myself  that  I  ought  to  marry  you 
just  that  I  might  get  possession  of  it.' 

'  And  why  shouldn't  you  ?  '  he  broke  out 
eagerly. 

But  she  only  laughed  a  httle.  '  Simply 
because  my  conscience  won't  let  me.'  she 
said.  '  I  was  coming  to  that.  You  see,  I 
have  very  httle  to  say  for  myself.  It  seems 
pretty  much  to  amount  to  this — that  I  would 
do  wrong  if  I  could.' 

'  But  it  wouldn't  be  wrong  ! '  he  exclaimed. 
'  Ah,  Diana,  it  wouldn't !  I  would  try  so 
hard  to  make  you  happy.  I  know  I  am  next 
to  no  good,'  cried  the  poor  foohsh  fellow, 
^  but  at  least  you  could  do  anything  with  me 
that  vou  liked,  and  I  should  ask  so  little  from 
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you.  I  should  be  content  with  so  Httle.  You 
would  be  mistress  of  Wilmotes — and  of  every- 
thing.' 

But  when  lie  liad  got  so  far,  Diana  could 
stand  no  more,  and — '  Good  gracious,  Cecil, 
don't  draw  such  a  dreadful  picture !  '  she 
broke  in  sharply.  'Do  you  suppose  that  you 
tempt  me  by  saying  such  things  as  these  ?  ' 
And  to  his  alarm  she  sprang  up  with  a  sort  of 
fury,  scattering  her  thimble,  her  scissors,  her 
cotton  on  the  ground.  '  See  now  what  you 
have  made  me  do  ! '  she  ejaculated  with  re- 
proachful indignation. 

'  I  will  pick  them  up ;  I  see  them  all,'  said 
poor  Cecil,  bewildered  and  wholly  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  had  occasioned  this  spirt  of 
temper,  and  he  went  down  on  the  grass  plot, 
and  gathered  the  various  articles  up. 

'  Shall  I  put  them  on  the  seat  ?  '  he  asked 
timidly  when  he  had  collected  them. 

'  No,'  she  replied  briefly,  '  give  them  to 
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me  here.'  And  she  took  tliera  from  him,  and 
placed  them  in  a  little  heap  in  her  lap  (for  she 
had  sat  down  again),  and  then  when  she  had 
done  this  she  sighed,  and — '  Xow,  do  let  us 
stop  talking  of  this,'  she  said  with  decision. 
'  We  had  far  better  talk  of  what  I  began  about 
at  first.  This  other  subject  is  ended  now. — 
Ah,  Cecil ' — and  all  at  once  she  broke  off 
again — '  don't  think  that  I  am  hard  ! ' 

But  the  lad  suddenly  put  his  arm  across 
his  eyes — and  Diana  had  a  bad  few  moments 
while  she  sat,  not  knowin^r  what  to  say,  and 
only  conscious  in  every  nerve  that  he  had 
broken  down  like  a  child. 

She  sat  for  two  or  three  minutes  in 
silence  ;  then  (what  better  could  she  do?)  she 
returned  again  to  what  she  had  been  begin- 
ning to  say. 

'  I  do  seriously  want  you  to  consider  this 
idea  of  mine.  You  will  think  of  it,  Cecil, 
won't  you  ? '  she  gently  asked.     '  It  would  do 
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you  so  much  good  to  travel,  it  seems  to  me, 
and  you  would  enjoy  it  so,  after  a  time.  Of 
course  I  don't  mean  that  you  should  go  alone 
— that  would  be  dreary  ;  but  if  you  could  get 
some  pleasant,  cultivated  companion — a  sort 
of  tutor — some  one  to  whom  you  could  offer 
an  engagement,  I  mean — that  would  be  best,  I 
am  sure.  You  ought  to  have  a  really  superior 
man  with  you,  from  whom  you  could — well, 
pick  up  a  great  deal,  without  perhaps  actually 
studying  with  him.  Now,  don't  you  think  you 
might  like  that  ?  ' 

He  was  sitting  dejectedly  beside  her,  with 
his  eyes  upon  the  ground.  At  her  appeal  he 
sighed. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  he  said  wearily. 

'  But  I  want  you  to  consider  it.  /  have 
been  considering  it  a  great  deal.' 

'  I  suppose  you  think  it  would  get  me  out 
of  your  way  ?  '  the  boy  said  suddenly  and 
bitterly. 
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'  That  is  a  nasty  speech  to  make,  as  you 
know,'  Diana  answered  with  anger.  '  I  must 
think  poorly  indeed  of  you  if  I  suppose  that 
you  would  persecute  me  unless  I  push  you 
lialf  across  Europe.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon ! '  cried  Cecil  peni- 
tently. 

'  You  may  well  beg  my  pardon,'  she 
sharply  answered. 

And  then  she  closed  her  lips,  and  after  a 
few  moments  he  sighed  again,  and  then  he 
gave  an  uneasy  glance  at  her,  and  finally  he 
began  to  speak. 

'  Of  course  I  will  travel  if  you  advise  me,' 
he  said  humbly.  '  It  seems  to  me  to  matter 
very  little  now  what  I  do.  But  anything 
would  be  better  than  stopping  on  at 
Wilmotes.' 

'  Well,  yes,  that  is  whit  I  think,'  she  as- 
sented. '  You  oughtn't  to  be  at  Wilmotes  till 
you  are  more  settled,  and  happier.     I  should 
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like  you  to  talk  to  papa  about  going  abroad 
— will  you  ?  He  went  as  travelling  tutor  once 
himself,  and  I  think  he  and  his  pupil  hadn't  a 
bad  lime  of  it.  Let  him  talk  the  matter  over 
with  you.' 

But  Cecil  shook  his  head. 

'  I  shan't  have  much  power  of  doing  tliat 
now,'  he  said  lugubriously. 

And  then,  when  she  seemed  to  hesitate 
how  to  answer  this  remark,  he  glanced  again 
askance  at  her,  and — 

'  I  suppose  after  this  you  mean  me  to  go 
out  of  the  place  at  once,  don't  you  ? '  he  asked. 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  the  girl.  She  looked 
uncertain ;  she  considered  for  a  few  moments. 
'  I  think  that  the  time  of  your  going  is  a 
matter  that  you  must  settle  for  yourself,'  she 
finally  remarked. 

Poor  Cecil's  face  lighted  up  at  this  with 
sudden  relief. 

'  Do   you — do   you  mean  that  you  don't 
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order  me  to  be  off  at  once  ?  '  he  cried  almost 
joyously.  '  Oh,  I  thought  that  you  meant  to 
pack  me  off  this  afternoon.  How  good  you 
are,  cousin  ! '  And  he  looked  at  her  enthusi- 
astically. 

'  I  don't  want  to  "  pack  you  off,"  if  that  is 
how  you  like  to  put  it,  so  long  as  you  under- 
stand me,'  she  answered,  with  a  mixture  of 
seriousness  and  laughter. 

'  Oh,  I  can't  help  understanding  you,'  he 
said  mournfully. 

'  Then,  I  suppose,  if  you  would  care  to 
stay  another  day  or  two '  she  said. 

'  If  I  should  care ! '  he  ejaculated. 

But  there  was  already  a  new  look  in  his 
face  ;  his  eyes  had  brightened  again,  his 
womanish  lips  were  curving  into  a  smile. 
Since  two  or  three  more  days  were  yet  to  be 
allowed  him  before  he  should  be  cast  out 
from  paradise,  had  he  not  better  enjoy  them, 
and  defer  his  despair  ?     He  did  not  exactly  in 
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SO  many  words  put  his  case  to  himself  thus, 
but  in  his  boyish  heart  this  was  how  he  un- 
consciously reasoned  upon  it. 

'  Oh,  I  shall  like  so  to  stay — ju  t  a  little 
longer !  I  have  been  so  happy  here  ! '  he 
murmured  in  a  sort  of  exalted,  purring  way ; 
and  looking  at  him,  in  mute  wonder,  Diana 
saw  the  joyful  colour  coming  back  into  his 
cheek. 

'  He  is  very  odd,'  she  thought  to  herself. 

But  she  presently  led  the  way  back  into 
the  house ;  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  after- 
wards Cecil  was  playing  Dumcrambo,  and 
leaping  over  the  parlour  floor,  with  all  the 
ebullient  merriment  of  a  child. 
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CHAPTEE  VI 

|HE  end  had  come  to  Cecil's  hopes, 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  was  not 
unhappy  during  the  brief  remainder 
of  his  stay  at  Hettlestowe.  He  exhibited, 
indeed,  durin^  these  final  days  considerable 
ups  and  downs  of  spirits,  but  nevertheless  on 
the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  rather  painful  ex- 
planation he  had  come  to  with  Diana,  he  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  himself  amazingly  almost  to 
the  end.  The  fact  was  that  he  was  one  of 
those  simple  natures  to  whom  the  happy 
present  has  the  power  to  be  almost  all  in  all, 
and  the  future,  should  that  future  be  threat- 
ening, hardly  more  than  a  distant  cloud  on 
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the  horizon.     So  long  as  Cecil  could  behold 
Diana,  his  heart  sang. 

But  when  at  length  the  last  day  came,  he, 
and  Diana  too,  had  a  bad  time  of  it. 

'  I  don't  know  what  I  am  to  do.  If  it 
weren't  for  this  going  abroad,  I — I  think  I 
should  shoot  myself,'  he  declared  to  her. 

At  this  speech,  however,  she  naturally 
only  laughed. 

'  You  are  not  in  the  least  danger  of 
shooting  yourself,'  she  said.  '  You  will  do 
much  better  than  that.  You  will  go  to 
Norway,  and  spend  a  very  pleasant  summer.' 
And  then,  when  his  eyes  shot  out  a  mournful 
reproach  at  her,  she  laughed  again. 

He  had  been  talking  to  his  uncle  about 
travelling,  as  she  had  advised  him  to  do  ;  for, 
without  a  struggle,  he  had  meekly  given  in 
his  submission  to  her  plan.  If  she  told  him 
to  do  anything,  of  course  he  should  do  it,  he 
said  ;  and  any  mortal  thing  would  be  better 
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than  staying  on  at  Wilmotes.  So  he  had 
apphed  one  evening  to  the  Eector,  and  had 
studied  maps  and  routes  with  him,  and  talked 
over  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  securing  a  suit- 
able companion,  all  apparently  with  a  most 
natural  and  wholesome  interest. 

'  He  seems  to  contemplate  some — consider- 
able stay  abroad,  my  dear  ? '  Mr.  Fielding 
said  to  Diana  with  a  httle  hesitation  when 
their  consultation  was  over. 

Upon  which,  '  I  know  that  /  contemplate 
a  considerable  stay  for  him,'  she  answered 
with  alacrity. 

And  then,  though  he  was  perhaps  a  httle 
taken  by  surprise,  the  Eector  quite  involun- 
tarily began  to  beam,  and  rub  his  hands. 

'  Indeed  ?  Upon  my  word  !  And  you  really 
think  that  he  may  be  away ^  '  he  said. 

'For  a  year  at  least,'  rephed  Diana 
demurely. 

Whereupon     the    Eector    could    control 
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himself  no  longer,  but  fairly  chuckled  out- 
right. 

'  My  dear,  I  am  very  glad  ;  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  for  the  best,'  he  said  joyously.  'A 
most  amiable,  most  Hkeable,  young  fellow, — 
but  so  singularly  boyish,  and — and  weak,  for 
liis  age,  is  he  not  ?  I  don't  see — upon  my 
word,  Di,  I  have  never  been  able  to  see — how 
you  could  make  up  your  mind  to  receive 
him  as — ahem  !  I  mean — to  marry  him.' 

'  No,  nor  I  either,'  she  said  quietly.  '  Only, 
you  know,'  she  suddenly  added,  '  there  has 
always  been  that  money.  Fifty  thousand 
pounds  !  Oh,  dad,  just  think  of  it !  And 
now  I  shall  never  have  a  shilling  of  it  in  my 
lingers.  I  cant  marry  Cecil ;  I  have  tried 
hard,  and  I  can't ;  but  I  feel  just  as  if  I  had 
robbed  you  all ;  and  you,  and  Susan,  and  all 
of  us  so  in  want  of  it ! ' 

'  But,  Di,  we  are  not  in  want  of  it ;  we 
might   be   none   the   happier  if  we  had   it,' 
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said  the  Eector.  And  lie  rose  up,  and  went 
to  her  in  his  shabby  coat,  and  put  his  arm 
about  her.  '  My  darhng,  are  you  not  more 
to  me  than  untold  riches  ?  '  he  said.  '  Do  you 
think  I  would  not  rather  see  you  by  my  side 
than  have  all  the  wealth  of  Croesus  ? ' 

And  then,  though  there  were  tears  in 
Diana's  eyes,  she  smiled  with  a  sort  of  warm 

content.    '  Perhaps,  if  I  hadn't  thought  so ' 

she  began,  and  broke  off  suddenly  with  a 
tremor  in  her  voice. 

The  same  night  when  they  went  to  their 
room  Mr.  Fielding  told  his  wife  that  Diana 
had  rejected  Cecil,  and  at  the  news  the  kind 
soul  fairly  wept  with  pity. 

'  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  for  him !  Poor  boy, 
poor  boy,  I  am  so  sorry  for  him ! '  she  kept 
murmuring  mournfully  till  the  Eector  fell 
asleep ;  and  when  he  slept  she  lay  silent, 
thinking    still  of   Cecil,  but  thinking  a  little 
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too  of — what  it  was  no  longer  any  use  to 
think  of. 

'It  would  have  been  a  comfort  in  some 
ways,'  was  what  she  thought,  '  for  she  would 
have  given  us  the  means  to  send  Dick  to  a 
good  school,  I  know, — and  they  would  all 
have  been  often  with  her  at  Wilmotes, — and 
altogether  I  feel  as  if,  somehow,  it  would  have 
kept  the  whole  of  us  up.  But  we  can't  help 
it — we  mustn't  murmur,  and  oh !  I  oughtn't 
to  think  about  anything  except  that  poor  lad.' 

And  then  when  Cecil  came  next  day  she 
petted  him,  and  made  much  of  him,  and 
followed  him  with  commiserating  eyes,  till 
Diana  got  filled  with  wrath  at  her,  almost  to 
exploding.  She  forced  herself,  however,  to 
hold  her  tongue,  and  Susan  held  hers  too. 
Susan  would  perhaps  have  Hked  to  talk,  and 
to  plead  Cecil's  cause  with  her  ;  but  happily 
there  were  occasions  (and  this  was  one  of 
them)  when  the  bonds  of  a  wise   prudence 
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instinctively  kept  Mrs.  Fielding  from  meddling 
with  her  stepdaughter. 

On  this  last  evening  even  the  children  saw 
that  Cecil  was  depressed,  and  gazed  at  him, 
in  that  condition  of  mind,  curiously. 

'  Cousin  Cecil  seems  awfully  sorry  to  go 
away,'  Kate  said  to  her  mother. 

'  /  think  he's  sorry  to  go  away  from  Di,' 
said  sharp-witted  Milly. 

But  Dick  treated  this  remark  with  con- 
tempt. 

'  He  doesn't  care  a  bit  more  for  Di  than 
for  anybody  else,'  he  declared.  '  It  isn't 
likely,  when  she  never  listens  to  his  playing. 
I  say,  mother,  he  says  he  wants  me  to  go  and 
see  him  at  Wilmotes  some  day.' 

'Does  he,  my  darhng?'  cried  Susan  with 
dehght.  '  How  kind  of  him  !  isn't  it  ?  You 
would  like  that,  Dick  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes,'  said  Dick,  but  with  manly  in- 
difference, '  I  should   hke  it.      I  dare  say  it 
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would  be  very  jolly.  But  I  don't  believe  he's 
asked  Di.' 

'  Well,  perhaps  not :    but   that's   another 

thing,  Dick,'  said  his  mother.     '  You  see ' 

And  then,  not  knowing  how  to  pursue  her 
explanation,  she  wisely  made  a  rapid  diver- 
sion, and  began  to  speak  of  something  else. 
And  Dick  went  his  way,  happy  in  the  con- 
viction that  he  was  Cecil's  first  favourite. 

He  got  Cecil  to  play  him  some  parting 
strains  upon  his  violin  presently,  but  the 
performance  was  so  mournful  that  it  almost 
brought  the  tears  to  Dick's  eyes. 

'  I  say,  don't  play  if  you'd  rather  not,' 
he  exclaimed  after  a  little  while,  feeling  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. 

Cecil,  however,  replied  with  a  faint  smile 
that  it  was  rather  a  pleasure  to  him  than 
otherwise,  and  continued  to  play  lugubriously, 
till,  to  Dick's  relief,  Diana  came  into  the  room, 
and  stood  listening  with  so  unsympathetic  a 
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look  upon  her  face  that,  confused  a  little, 
the  young  man  after  a  few  minutes  concluded 
his  wailing  performance  in  rather  a  hurried 
way,  upon  which  she  remarked  abruptly — 

'That  was  a  singularly  doleful  piece  of 
music.  What  in  the  world  was  it?'  and 
brought  the  colour  to  poor  Cecil's  face. 

'  Oh,  it  was  nothing ;  I  was  only  im- 
provising,' he  answered  shyly. 

'Well,  it  sounded  dreadful,'  she  replied 
with  candour.  '  But  I  wish  you  would  play 
something  else  now,  for  I  have  come  to  hear 
you  for  a  Httle,  and  I  don't  like  music  of 
that  dismal  sort, — especially  when  it  is  all  out 
of  your  own  head.  I  should  hke  you  to  play 
something  of  Handel,  or  Beethoven.' 

So  then,  with  a  sigh,  Cecil  pulled  himself  to- 
gether, and,  after  a  little  sad  preluding,  ghded 
into  a  major  key,  and  into  a  gavotte  of  Handel's, 
and  it  was  amazing  to  see  in  a  little  while  how 
not  only  Dick  but  he  himself  revived. 
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'  That  is  music  worth  listening  to,'  Diana 
said  cheerily  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  and 
the  lad  looked  at  her  with  a  grateful  light  in 
his  eyes. 

'  Oh  yes — I  know  it  is  always  foolish  to 
play  weak  things  ;  but  when  one  feels  weak 

and  stupid  oneself '  he  began  to  murmur 

half  aloud. 

'That  is  exactly  the  time  when  you 
should  indulge  least  in  weak  amusements,' 
she  answered. 

And  then  he  merely  sighed,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  put  his  violin  away. 

After  this  performance  he  was  rather 
happier  for  an  hour  or  so ;  but  as  the  even- 
ing advanced  his  spirits  drooped  again,  and 
from  that  time  onwards  sank  steadily  till  they 
reached  the  soles  of  his  boots.  Poor  Susan, 
with  much  labour,  had  prepared  a  dainty 
farewell  feast  for  him,  but  he  ate  it,  un- 
conscious  of  what   he   was   consuming.     He 
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wandered  about  the  garden,  with  such  mem- 
bers of  the  household  in  turn  as  would  wander 
with  him,  till  nightfall,  and  after  that  sat 
dejected  and  almost  silent  in  the  parlour. 
The  children  went  to  bed,  and  the  clock 
struck  ten,  and  he  still  had  not  risen  from 
his  chair. 

But  when  a  few  minutes  had  passed  after 
it  had  struck  ten,  Diana  at  last  rose  from 
hers.  She  had  been  sewing,  and  she  put 
down  her  work. 

'  It  is  getting  late.  You  ought  to  go, 
Cecil,'  she  said,  in  her  direct  way.  '  I  will 
walk  down  with  you  to  the  gate.' 

And  she  went  into  the  hall  to  get  a  wrap, 
while  he  made  his  adieux  to  Susan  (consider- 
ing perhaps  for  her  temper's  sake  that  this 
was  an  act  of  which  she  had  better  not  be  a 
witness) ;  then  she  opened  the  door  and 
waited,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  Eector  and 
Cecil  came  out  and  joined  her. 
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It  was  a  clear  starry  night,  and  tliey  all 
stood  for  a  minute  together  on  the  threshold 
before  Mr.  Fielding  put  out  his  hand. 

'  Well,  good-bye,  my  boy.  We  have  been 
glad  to  see  you,'  he  simply  said  ;  and  in 
another  moment  or  two  the  young  man 
and  Diana  were  walking  alone  down  the 
garden  path. 

'  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  do  this.  I 
shouldn't  have  dared  to  ask  it  from  you,'  he 
said  tremulously,  after  they  had  taken  a  few 
steps  in  silence. 

'You  won't  thank  me  for  it  in  another 
minute,'  she  answered,  with  an  involuntary 
half  laugh  ;  '  for  I  have  only  done  it  because 
I  want  to  say  something  to  you  that  you  won't 
like.  I  am  always  saying  things  to  you  that 
you  don't  like  ;  I  seem  to  have  done  it  from 
the  first,  and  now  I  am  afraid  I  am  going  to 
end  as  I  began.  But  I  can't  help  it,  Cecil ! ' 
she  exclaimed  quickly    '  WeU,  what  I  mean  to 
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say  now  is,  that  tlie  first  thing  you  will  have  to 
do  as  soon  as  your  back  is  turned,  is  to  set 
yourself  to  get  over  this,  with  all  the  courage 
that  you  can.' 

'  Oh,  Diana ! '  groaned  the  lad.  He 
looked  up  at  her  piteously.  '  Oh,  cousin,'  he 
almost  gasped,  '  I  thought  you  would  let  me 
come  again  ?  ' 

'  What  in  the  world  should  I  do  that  for  ? ' 
she  asked.  '  Why,  the  time  will  be  up  now 
in  five  and  a  half  months ' 

'  But  that  doesn't  matter,'  interrupted  the 
boy  eagerly.  '  I  mean,  that  wretched  money 
doesn't  matter ' 

('  Good  gracious  ! '  Diana  mentally  ex- 
claimed.) 

'  I  would  wait  as  long  as  you  hked — for 
years,  if  you  wished  it ;  and  I  would  try  so 
to  make  myself  more  worthy  of  you.  I 
might  improve,  you  know, — you  might  in 
time  hke  me  better.' 
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But  when  it  came  to  this  she  made  a 
gesture  of  unendurable  impatience. 

*  Oh,  please  don't  talk  like  that !  I  can't 
stand  it ! '  she  broke  out.  '  Did  I  ever  say 
that  you  weren't  worthy  of  me  ?  For  good- 
ness' sake,  Cecil,  be  a  man,  and  don't  grovel 
in  this  way — before  me  or  anybody  ! ' 

'  Grovel ! '  he  merely  echoed  reproach- 
fully, and  gave  her  one  look,  and  then  turned 
his  face  away. 

And  then  Diana  bit  her  lip,  and  mentally 
whipped  herself,  and  sighed  audibly. 

'  Why  do  you  make  me  say  things  I 
shouldn't  ? '  she  exclaimed  after  a  minute. 
'  I  like  you  so  much ;  but  I  do  so  hate  to 
see  you  roll  yourself  in  the  dust.  You  don't 
know — oh,  you  don't  know  what  a  thing  it 
would  be  for  you  if  you  would  bear  yourself 
gallantly !  Of  course  I  know  that  humility 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  but  somehow 
there  are  some  sorts  of  humihty '     And 
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then  she  stopped  suddenly  again,  all  at  once 
conscious  that  she  was  only  making  bad 
worse. 

'  I  know  I  can  never  please  you,'  poor 
Cecil  said  despairingly  after  a  pause.  'I 
never  have  done  it,  and  I  suppose  I  never 
shall  do  it  now. — Well,  I  mustn't  keep  you 
any  longer,  must  I  ?  '  and  he  looked  with  his 
wistful  eyes  into  lier  face,  and  moved  his 
hand  towards  hers  as  it  rested  on  the  top 
bar  of  the  garden  gate — for  it  was  at  the 
gate  that  they  were  standing  now — with  a 
pitiful  gesture. 

But  she  merely  said  carelessly :  '  It  is  not 
you  who  are  keeping  me ;  it  is  I  who  am 
staying  ; '  and  she  took  no  notice  of  his  hand  ; 
so  he,  perhaps  not  unreluctantly,  slid  it 
away  again.  '  I  am  staying,'  she  went  on, 
'  because  you  haven't  told  me  yet  that  you 
will  try  to  do  what  I  have  asked  you,  and 
I   mean  to  make  you  tell  me  that   you  will 
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before  you  go.  Xow  do  it,  Cecil.  If  you 
care  to  have  me  think  well  of  you,  you  must 
do  it.' 

'  But  I  don't  know  clearly  what  it  is  you 
want,'  he  expostulated  feebly. 

'  Now,  that  is  absurd  ! '  she  exclaimed. 
*  Have  I  not  made  it  as  clear  as  I  can  ?  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  that  you  will  do  your 
best  to  pull  yourself  together,  and  to  accept 
your  disappointment,  and  to  be  a  man 
about  it.  Cecil,'  said  the  girl  with  sudden 
kindness,  almost  even  with  a  little  tremor 
in  her  voice, — '  do  what  I  ask  you — for  my 
sake.' 

There  was  a  little  silence :  then  he  almost 
groaned  again,  but  after  he  had  groaned  he 
said,  with  unutterable  depression :  '  I  will 
try.' 

'  And  you  understand  that  you  must  both 
try  and  go  on  trying  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes, — I  suppose  so.' 
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But  his  voice  sounded  very  weak — so 
weak  that  she  sighed  with  impatience. 

'  When  you  feel  it  hard  I  wish  you  would 
imagine  me  at  your  elbow — with  a  lash  ! ' 

He  broke  into  an  abrupt,  nervous,  in- 
voluntary laugh. 

'I  shall  be  able  to  do  that  easily,'  he 
said. 

'  Well,  I  think  you  will'  And  her  voice 
took  an  audible  tone  of  satisfaction. 

'  And  now,'  she  said,  after  a  brief  silence, 
— '  now  I  will  go  in.  Good-bye,  Cecil, — and 
God  bless  you  ! ' 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  with  grave 
and  earnest  kindness  clasped  his  with  a  close, 
warm  clasp.  The  poor  lad  tried  to  speak  his 
farewell  too,  but  the  words  died  away,  and 
made  only  a  gurgle  in  his  throat.  With  a 
trembhng  movement,  hke  the  groping  of  a 
blind  man,  he  attempted  to  find  the  latch  of 
the  Httle  gate,  and  could  not,  and  it  was  she 
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who  opened  it  for  him,  and  closed  it  again 
when  he  had  passed  through. 

'  Good-bye ! '  he  falteringly  gasped  out 
then,  and  she  repeated,  '  Good-bye,'  and 
stood  still  for  a  moment  or  two  as  his  hurried 
steps  went  echoing  down  the  road.  And 
then  she  turned  back  to  the  house  gravely, 
with  perhaps  even  a  little  sense  of  lonehness 
and  loss. 

'  I  have  kept  you  both  up,'  she  merely 
said  quietly  to  her  father  and  Susan,  opening 
the  parlour  door,  and  standing  for  a  moment 
with  it  in  her  hand ;  '  but  I  couldn't  help  it. 
I  had  to  give  a  little  parting  address  to  him. 
Are  we  going  to  bed  now  ? '  And  she  came 
forward,  and  lighted  the  bedroom  candles, 
and  bade  the  other  two  good-night. 

'  And  so  that  business  is  ended,'  she  said 
to  herself  when  she  had  shut  herself  into  her 
own  room,  '  and  I  suppose  I  have  done  right 
— oh  yes,  I  know  I  have  done  right — but  still, 
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somehow,  doing  right  doesn't  seem  exactly, 
and  all  at  once,  to  bring  its  own  reward.  I 
almost  think  that,  if  I  weren't  ashamed,  I 
could  sit  down  and  cry.  Oh  dear,  there  are 
times,  it  begins  to  appear  to  me,  when  hfe 
feels  rather  blank  !  ' 

She  went  and  stood  before  her  glass,  and 
looked  at  herself  steadily  for  a  minute  or  so. 

'  I  am  young  enough  yet.  I  don't  think  I 
have  begun  to  grow  ugly — or  fat,'  she  solilo- 
quised, '  but  still  I  think  one  bit  of  my  hfe  is 
over.  I  have  had  my  chance,  and  have 
thrown  it  away, — and  now  I  shall  grow 
gradually  into  an  old  maid.' 


VOL.    III.  N 
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HE  spring  and  summer  had  been 
wont  to  be  very  joyous  seasons 
to  Diana,  but  this  particular  spring 
and  summer  passed,  and  brought  httle  feeling 
to  her  of  her  old  content.  The  weather  was 
fine ;  she  could  not  reasonably  find  any  fault 
with  it.  All  things  at  the  Eectory  went  on 
in  their  accustomed  calm  routine  ;  the  village 
retained  its  famihar  characteristics,  and 
boasted  still  of  as  many  old  men  and  women 
to  be  cheered  by  talk  and  snuff,  of  as  many 
children  to  be  lectured  and  played  with,  of 
as  many  wrong-doers  to  be  shown  the  error 
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of  their  ways,  as  it  had  done  in  the  days 
when  Diana  had  given  her  energies  to  parish 
work,  and  had  trod  her  httle  kingdom  as 
contented  as  a  petty  sovereign. 

And  yet,  as  the  long  bright  days  passed, 
she  was  weary.  The  old  spirit  had  gone  from 
her ;  the  heart  had  died  out  of  her  labours. 
There  was  not  a  boy  or  girl,  a  man  or  woman 
in  the  place  who  did  not  feel  instinctively  that 
a  change  had  come  over  '  Miss  Di.' 

'  She  don't  care  about  things  as  she  did,' 
they  said.  '  She's  a  deal  easier  to  work 
with,  and  yet  she  ain't  the  same  comfort  that 
she  was,  for  she  used  to  have  such  a  way 
with  her.  You  couldn't  stand  out  against 
it ;  there  wasn't  one  in  the  place  as  could. 
She  was  like  a  puff  o'  wind ;  she  just  took 
you  off  your  feet,  and  made  you  go  the  way 
she  blowed  you.  But  now  she's  got  wonderful 
easy  and  dull  hke.' 

This  had  come  to  be  the  sort  of  talk  that 
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went  on  in  the  village,  though,  happily  for 
her  own  peace  of  mind,  Diana  did  not  know 
it. 

But,  at  least  in  her  own  heart,  she  knew 
that  much  of  her  old  spirit  was  gone,  and 
that  life  for  the  time  had  lost  its  savour. 
Again,  as  she  had  done  before  Cecil's  visit, 
she  fell  into  the  habit  of  passing  the  greater 
part  of  her  time  in  her  father's  study.  It 
was  so  peaceful  there,  and  she  had  lost  her 
energy  and  wanted  peace ;  her  presence 
brought  such  happiness  to  the  Eector,  and 
she  was  glad  to  make  him  happy.  He  was, 
perhaps,  troubled  a  little  at  times  that  she 
was  so  much  quieter  than  she  used  to  be, 
yet  it  was  difficult  to  be  disturbed  much  at 
a  change  that  he  found  so  admirable.  •  Very 
few  of  us  can  keep  our  high  spirits  always,' 
he  argued  with  himself,  '  and  my  dear  girl  is 
three-and- twenty  now,  and  she  has  had  some- 
thing to  sober  her  in  the  course  of  the  last 
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year.  I  don't  think  she  regrets  what  she  has 
done  about  Cecil.' 

And,  indeed,  as  to  that  matter,  the  Eector 
was  right.  Diana  did  not  regret  what  she 
had  done  about  Cecil ;  but  vet,  perhaps, 
there  were  some  other  things  she  regretted 
— some  influences  that  had  gone  out  of  her 
life,  whose  departure  had  left  her  with  a  sick 
sense  of  loss. 

For  one  thing,  it  tried  her  that  she  no 
longer  now  heard  anything  from  Wilmotes. 
Poor  Cecil  had  written  one  brief  note  after 
his  return  home,  but  he  had  spoken  in  it 
only  of  his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  that 
everyone  at  the  Eectory  had  shown  him ;  and 
again  he  had  written  a  few  weeks  later,  but 
his  second  letter  was  merely  to  tell  Diana 
that  he  had  done  her  bidding,  and  was  on 
the  eve  of  starting  for  the  Continent.  He 
had  been  in  far  too  Byronic  a  frame  of  mind 
to   touch   on  any  matter   except   what  con- 
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cerned  himself.  He  had  not  even  mentioned 
his  mother,  and  Mrs.  Eivers  had  ceased  to 
write  to  Diana  altogether.  She  was  offended 
probably  with  the  girl's  rejection  of  her  son, 
and  had  left  Diana's  late  letters  unanswered. 

'  I  wish  somebody  would  write  to  me. 
I  wish  I  had  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
the  Westbrook  girls,'  she  thought  often  to 
herself  in  these  days.  But  she  had  not  begun 
by  writing  to  the  Westbrook  girls,  and  she 
was  ashamed  to  begin  to  do  it  now. 

So  the  slow  months  went  on,  and  did 
not  bring  Diana  all  the  happiness  or  self- 
content  that  she  desired.  It  was  still  summer; 
there  was  time  yet  for  her,  she  sometimes 
thought,  to  recall  Cecil :  but  this  reflection, 
though  she  could  not  keep  it  from  recurring, 
only  disturbed  and  fretted  her,  and  made  her 
long  the  more  for  the  time  to  pass  quickly, 
and   for  the  probationary  year  to  end.     '  I 
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shall  settle  down  better  after  that,'  she  always 
told  herself  emphatically. 

Once  agam  in  early  autumn  the  lad  wrote 
to  her  from  abroad,  begging  her  to  let  him 
come  once  more  to  Hettlestowe  and  see  her 
before  the  year  expired,  and  his  earnest, 
boyish,  tender  letter  touched  her  (as  she 
thought)  beyond  reason.  '  I  could  almost  be 
fool  enough  to  let  him  come,'  she  thought. 
But,  of  course,  she  did  not  let  him  come. 
Instead  of  that  she  wrote  back  a  half-grave, 
half-jesting  answer  to  his  eager  epistle — an 
answer  into  which,  rousing  herself  for  the 
occasion,  she  threw  much  of  her  old  life  and 
spirit  (for  she  was  too  proud  to  care  to  let 
him  see  that  there  was  any  change  in  her). 
And  then  October  came,  and  she  told  ofl' 
the  days  to  herself  silently  as  they  passed, 
making  no  comment  on  them  even  to  the 
Kector — till  at  last  the  evening  arrived  of  the 
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one  that  preceded  the  anniversary  of  her 
grandfather's  death. 

On  that  night  she  said  abruptly  to  her 
father,  '  Well,  it  is  ended  now,  dear  dad,  for 
good  or  evil.  I  should  have  a  hard  business 
after  this  to  get  myself  married  within  the 
time.  Are  you  glad  or  not,  on  the  whole  ? 
1  am  glad,  I  think, — though  there  are 
times  when  I  could  almost  cry.  But,  you 
see,  if  it  were  all  still  to  do,  I  suppose  I 
should  have  to  do  the  same  again.' 

'  My  dear,'  replied  the  Eector  with  warmth, 
'  I  am  sure  you  would  have  to  do  the  same ; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  regret — nothing, 
— except  that  one  is  sorry  for  Cecil.' 

'  I  often  think,'  she  said  after  a  httle 
while,  '  that  if  grandpapa  had  let  me  have 
the  income  from  that  money  only  for  this  one 
year,  what  a  thing  it  would  have  been  for 
us  !  Just  imagine  it  1  Imagine  it  all,  in  a 
heap  of  golden  sovereigns,  on  the  table  here  ! ' 
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'  My  darling/  said  the  Eector  soothingly, 
*  we  had  better  not.' 

At  that  she  laughed,  with  a  little  crack  in 
her  laughter,  and  suddenly  put  her  arms  about 
his  neck. 

'  If  I  have  done  wrong,  you  must  all  try  to 
forgive  me  now,'  she  said. 

'  There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  Di,  nothing,' 
he  replied.  '  I  go  along  with  you,  with  all 
my  heart.' 

And  then  for  the  moment  she  felt  as 
though  the  burden  that  was  on  her  shoulders 
was  lightened. 

But  yet,  though  it  seemed  lightened  for 
the  time,  and  though  the  pains  of  indecision, 
at  any  rate,  would  now  be  hers  no  more, 
somehow  it  was  still  not  the  old  Diana  who 
rose  next  morning  to  begin  a  fresh  year,  but 
a  grave  woman,  with  a  face  that  had  lost  its 
old  life  and  fire. 

'  My  dear,  she  isn't  happy  ;  I  can't  make 
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her  out/  Mrs.  Fielding  said  perplexedly  to 
her  husband. 

But  the  Eector  only  smiled  at  her 
placidly. 

'  She  has  been  troubled  about  that  mone}^ 
— and  about  Cecil.  It  is  quite  natural,  Susan  ; 
I  have  been  troubled  about  them  myself,'  he 
simply  said. 

'  Oh,  but,'  rephed  Susan,  '  it  hasn't  had 
the  same  effect  on  youJ 

And  then  the  Eector  meditated  for  a 
moment  or  two,  but  after  that — 

'  I  don't  see  that  it  has  had  an  effect  on 
her  to  be  altogether  regretted,'  he  said.  '  She 
is  much  softened,  it  seems  to  me,  of  late  ;  less 
lively  perhaps,  and  at  times,  I  allow,  a  httle 
uncertain ;  but  I  find  her  a  very  dehghtful 
companion.  She  has  not,  perhaps,  quite  her 
old  spirit.' 

'  She  has  not  her  old  spirit  indeed,' 
answered  Mrs.  Fielding  with  conviction. 
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'  Well,  I  allow  that,  my  love;  but  it  has 
been  a  very  trying  year  to  her — a  very  trying 
year  :  you  must  remember  that.' 

And  then  Susan  agreed  that  it  had 
certainly  been  a  trying  year  to  her ;  but  still, 
though  she  said  no  more  to  her  husband,  she 
went  away  shaking  her  head.  '  It  seems  to 
me,'  she  said  to  herself,  '  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  Di's  mind  that  none  of  us  under- 
stands.' 

The  summer  was  gone,  and  the  autumn  was 
fast  going  too.  '  Such  a  beautiful  autumn  ! ' 
someone  said  enthusiastically  in  Diana's  hearing 
one  day.  '  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  so 
beautiful  an  autumn  before  in  my  life, — and  so 
bracing  too  !  It  makes  me  feel  able  for  any- 
thing.' 

This  speech  was  made  before  her,  and,  as 
she  listened  to  it,  it  gave  her  a  curious  feehng 
of  pain  and  self- dissatisfaction.  '  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  I  want  someone  to  shake  me,  and 
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make  me  ashamed  of  myself,'  she  inwardly 
declared,  with  her  old  honesty  and  plain 
speaking.  *  If  other  people  find  these  days  so 
lovely,  I  ought  to  find  them  lovely  too.  If  I 
used  to  take  pleasure  in  the  things  I  did,  I 
ought  to  take  pleasure  in  them  now.  I  will 
turn  over  a  new  leaf ;  I  must,  or  I  shall  get  to 
hate  myself ;  I  will  buckle  on  my  armour,  and 
have  a  fight  for  it.  Why,  I  ordered  poor 
Cecil  to  fight,  and  told  him  he  would  be  a 
coward  if  he  didn't,  and,  good  gracious !  I  am 
a  worse  coward  and  a  worse  fool  than  he.' 

And  as  she  said  this  she  quickened  her 
steps,  for  she  was  walking  at  the  moment  from 
the  Eectory  to  the  village,  and  came  down  the 
road  at  such  a  pace  that  her  colour  glowed, 
and  an  irreverent  urchin  playing  in  her  path 
rushed  out  of  her  way,  and  went  home  and 
told  his  mother  that  he  had  met  '  Miss  Diana 
in  a  tantrum.' 

But  the  girl  was  not  in  a  tantrum.     She 
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was  only  making  a  fierce  effort  to  shake  her- 
self free  from  the  languor  and  weariness  that 
had  so  long  enslaved  her.  'I  am  not  going 
to  give  way  to  this  any  longer  ;  I  am  going  to 
be  myself  again  ;  I  am  young,'  she  was  think- 
ing, '  and  I  can  surely  do  it.'  And  so,  with 
the  light  of  determination  in  her  eyes,  she 
descended  on  the  village,  and  made  a  couple 
of  sharp  domiciliary  visits,  quite  in  her  old 
way,  and  had  just  turned  from  the  door  of  the 
second  cottage  she  had  entered,  and  taken  six 
steps  towards  a  third,  when  she  suddenly  saw 
a  sight  which  so  astonished  her  that  she  stood 
stock  still,  beheving  for  a  few  seconds  that  she 
had  been  overtaken  by  some  visual  aberra- 
tion. 

Yet  to  no  one  else  would  what  she  had 
seen  appear  a  very  startling  vision,  for  the 
objects  on  which  she  had  fixed  her  eyes  were 
merely  a  pair  of  ordinary  gentlemen  com- 
posedly   standing    by   an  open    garden   gate, 
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exchanging  greetings  as  if  in  the  act  of  part- 
ing. A  pair  of  gentlemen,  too,  who  were  both 
known  to  her  ;  but  this  was  the  very  point 
that  filled  her  with  such  extreme  astonish- 
ment ;  for,  though  one  of  them  was  only 
Dr.  Wheeler,  a  man  whose  appearance  was 
familiar  to  all  who  lived  in  or  near  to 
Hettlestowe,  yet  the  other  (if  she  could  believe 
her  senses)  was  Dr.  Brydon. 

She  stood  motionless  and  struck  dumb 
with  amazement  for  about  the  space  of  five 
seconds.  The  girl  actually  almost  thought 
that  something  had  happened  to  her,  that  her 
brain  was  conjuring  up  a  vision  in  the  open 
street.  It  was  'only  when  she  had  begun  to 
advance  again,  and  when  the  two  men,  seeing 
her,  raised  their  hats,  that  she  was  able  to  feel 
assured  that  the  figures  before  her  were  sub- 
stantial flesh  and  blood. 

The  spot  where  they  stood  was  ofi*  the 
village  street,  so  that  she   had  not  to   pass 
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directly  by  them  ;  they  were  standing  in  front 
of  Mr.  Wheeler's  garden  gate,  which  was  in  a 
turning  off  the  main  street,  and  there  Diana 
left  them,  as,  having  returned  their  salutation 
mechanically,  she  almost  blindly  went  her 
own  way,  walking  simply  without  thought  or 
heed  straight  out  of  the  village,  and  leaving 
all  the  rest  of  the  work  that  she  had  meant  to 
do  in  it  clean  forgotten  and  undone. 

What  in  the  world  could  Dr.  Brydon  be 
doing  in  Hettlestowe  ?  Perhaps  in  all  her  life 
before  Diana  had  never  felt  so  keen  and  almost 
fierce  an  emotion  of  curiosity  to  know  her 
neighbour's  business.  What  could  have 
brought  him  to  this  place  ?  What  could  he 
have  to  do  with  Dr.  Wheeler  ?  How  could 
she  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  mystery  ?  It 
was  no  concern  of  hers  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  but  3'et  at  this  moment  it  seemed  to  her 
the  most  prominent  concern  of  her  hfe. 

Meanwhile  the  two  men,  still  standing  side 
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by  side,  had  exchanged  a  remark  about 
her. 

*  You  know  Miss  Fielding  ?  '  Dr.  Wheeler 
said.  '  Ah,  to  be  sure  you  do !  She  was  a 
patient  of  yours,  I  recollect.  In  that  case, 
one  of  us  had  better  go  after  her,  and  stop 
her  from  spreading  reports.' 

'Yes,  I'll  do  that,'  returned  Dr.  Brydon 
briefly.  And  then  he  took  leave  of  his  com- 
panion, and  followed  Diana. 

With  a  curious  feeling  of  tumultuous 
satisfaction,  the  girl  heard  the  pursuing  steps 
behind  her.  She  heard  them  for  a  few 
moments  without  ceasing  her  advance  ;  then 
all  at  once  she  became  ashamed  of  pretending 
to  be  unconscious  of  them,  and  she  stopped 
suddenly  and  turned  round. 

'  I  was  so  surprised  just  now  to  see  you,' 
she  said,  taking  the  initiative  boldly,  and 
speaking  first,  as  she  put  out  her  hand. 

'Yes,   I   suppose    you    were,'   he    coolly 
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answered  ;  '  and,  in  fact,  I  am  rather  sorry  that 
you  have  seen  me,  because  I  have  been 
paying  a  visit  to  Dr.  Wheeler  half  under  the 
rose.  However,  it  doesn't  matter, — for  you 
can  keep  a  secret,  I  have  no  doubt.' 

'  I  should  hope  I  could,'  she  said.  But 
she  stared  at  him  with  considerable  astonish- 
ment. 

'  The  fact  is,'  he  went  on,  '  though  I  don't 
want  it  talked  of  yet,  that  I  am  thinking  of 
taking  Dr.  Wheeler's  practice.' 

'  You  ! '  she  ejaculated,  opening  her  eyes 
wide  in  bewilderment. 

'  Yes  ;  don't  you  think  I  am  fit  for  it  ?  '  he 
composedly  inquired. 

But  she  made  no  reply  to  this  question. 

'  I  never  heard  that  Dr.  Wheeler  was 
going  to  retire  ?  '  she  only  said. 

'  He  isn't  going  to  retire.  He  is  thinking 
of  taking  my  practice  at  Wilmotes.' 
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'  Good  gracious  !  But — but,  Dr  Brydon, 
— why  ? ' 

'"  Because  I  want  to  leave  it.  No,'  with  a 
short  laugh,  '  not  for  the  reason  that  you 
think ;  they  are  not  hun  ting  me  out.  I  could 
stay  peacefully  and  prosperously  enough  in 
the  place  now  if  I  liked  ;  for  you  don't  know, 
I  dare  say,  that  my  sister  has  gone  away  from 
me?  ' 

'  Oh  no,  I  didn't  know  that.' 

'  Yes.  she  left  me  a  few  months  ago ;  I 
wouldn't  Lave  let  her  go  if  I  could  have 
helped  it,  but  she  got  her  head  filled  with 
fancies,  poor  soul,  that  she  was  doing  harm  to 
me,  and  fretted  herself  at  last  almost  mto  a 
fever  about  it.  So  I  had  to  give  in  to  her, 
— and,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  she  will  be 
happier  now  in  her  new  Jife.  She  has  gone 
to  London,  to  be  a  nurse  probationer.' 

'  I  knew  nothing  of  all  that.  And  Bertie  ?  ' 
asked  Diana. 
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'  Oh,  Bertie  is  settled  in  quite  a  new 
sphere.     Bertie  has  become  a  Bluecoat  boy.' 

She  had  walked  on  mechanically,  and  he 
was  walking  with  her.  She  felt  wonderfully 
bewildered,  and  even  half  incredulous,  both 
of  what  her  eyes  were  seeing  and  of  what  her 
ears  were  telling  her. 

'  And  you  are  thinking  of  coming  here  !  ' 
she  exclaimed  after  a  little  silence.  '  I  can't 
understand  it.' 

'  Well,  it  is  a  pity  that  you  have  heard 
anything  about  it,'  he  retorted,  but  in  a  half- 
amused  way.  '  Dr.  Wheeler  and  I  had  meant 
to  keep  our  intentions  to  ourselves  for  the 
present.  They  are  not  ripe  yet  for  public 
discussion.' 

'  Oh,  of  course  I  shall  say  nothing,  except 
— may  I  tell  my  father?  ' 

'Well,  you  can  hardly  help  telhng  your 
father.  But  don't  let  the  matter  go  beyond 
the  Rectory.     Not  that  for  myself  it  signifies  ; 
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but,  you  see,  so  long  as  the  matter  is  un- 
decided, it  will  be  best  for  Wheeler  that 
nothing  should  be  known  about  it  here.' 

'  Oh,  I  understand,  of  course.' 

'  That  was  why  I  came  after  you, — to 
warn  you.' 

'  Oh — yes.'  (But  there  was  rather  a  lack 
of  hearty  acquiescence  in  this  response.) 

'  And  now  I  must  be  off,  for  I  have  to 
catch  my  train.' 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  she  stopped  too. 
But  the  next  moment — 

'  I  haven't  asked  you  a  word  about  any- 
body,' she  said  abruptly.  '  Just  wait  one 
moment.  I  never  hear  from  Wilmotes  now. 
Is  my  aunt  well,  do  you  think  ?  ' 

'  I  believe  so.  At  any  rate,  I  should 
probably  have  heard  if  she  were  not.  But 
does  she  not  write  to  you  ?  ' 

*  Not  now.  N-o,  she  has  not  written  for 
a  good  while.' 
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'  Well,  your  cousin,  you  know,  is  abroad.' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  know  that.' 

'  You  had  him  here  ' — abruptly — '  for  a 
lime  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  for  a  long  time.  At  least — oh  no,  it 
wasn't  very  long,'  said  Diana,  colouring  sud- 
denly. 

'  Poor  lad  ! '  remarked  Dr.  Brydon  with 
composure,  after  which  he  put  out  his  hand. 
'  I  shall  probably  see  you  again  soon  ;  good- 
bye now,'  he  merely  said  briefly  ;  and  took  off 
his  hat  and  left  her.  And  then  she  walked  back 
to  the  Eectory  in  a  novel  and,  even  to  herself, 
almost  unintelligible  state  of  mind. 

She  went  straight  to  her  father's  study 
when  she  got  home,  and  told  her  news  to  him. 

'  Papa,  such  an  odd  thing  has  happened,' 
she  said.  'I  have  just  met  somebody  from 
Wilmotes.' 

The  Eector  looked  up  from  his  desk,  with 
something  almost  like  terror  in  his  eyes. 
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'  God  bless  me  ! — not — not — Cecil  ? '  he 
ejaculated. 

Diana  broke  into  an  involuntary  laugh. 

'  Oh  no,  not  Cecil.  Not  anybody  at  all 
like  Cecil,'  she  said.  'But  I  met  Dr. 
Brydon.' 

'  Bless  my  heart ! '  said  the  Eector.  '  Why, 
what  in  the  world ?  ' 

'  Ah,  I  thought  I  should  surprise  you  ! 
And  now  I  am  going  to  surprise  you  more. 
He  is  thinking  of  exchanging  practices  with 
Dr.  Wheeler,  and  coming  to  live  here.' 

Mr.  Fielding  stared  at  her  for  a  moment 
incredulously  ;  then  he  mildly  shook  his 
head. 

'  My  dear,  I  almost  think  there  must  be 
some  mistake  about  that.  Dr.  Wheeler's  is  a 
— a  very  inferior  practice,  I  should  imagine, 
to  Dr.  Brydon's  own  ' 

'  Yes,  but  you  see  the  people  at  Wilmotes 
have  been  very  nasty  to  him  about  his  sister^ 
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and  I  think  he  has  got  tired  of  the  place,  and 
no  wonder.' 

'  Still,  Di,  it  is  very  odd  in  him  to  want  to 
come  here ;  I  can't  at  all  understand  it.' 

'  Do  yoLi  think  it  is  so  odd  ? '  she  asived. 
hesitating  a  little.  '  If  he  came,  he  would  be 
pretty  sure  to  make  his  position  better  than  Dr. 
Wheeler's  has  been, — and  he  has  some  means 
of  his  own.  I  don't  know  how  much,  but  1 
know  he  has  some.  I  think  it  would  be 
— rather  to  our  advantage, — wouldn't  it  ? 

'  To  our  advantage — oh  yes,'  said  the 
Eector.  'But  I  can't  understand  how  it  would 
be  to  his.' 

'  No ;  I  don't  quite  know  how  it  would  be 
to  his,'  she  assented  slowly.  '  But  of  course 
nothing  may  come  of  it ;  that  is  what  he  said, 
and  so  we  are  not  to  mention  it  to  anybody. 
I  dare  say  nothing  will  come  of  it,'  said  the 
girl  abruptly,  and  turned  away  a  minute 
afterwards  with  a  sudden  gravity. 
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'  I  wish  I  had  not  met  him.  I  was  rather 
orlad  to  see  him  at  the  moment,  but  I  would 
give  something  not  to  have  seen  him  now/ 
she  went  out  of  the  room  thinking  rather 
drearily  to  herself.  '  Upsetting  things  of  this 
sort  fret  one, — when  they  are  so  likely  to  end 
in  nothing.  And  this  will  end  in  nothing,  I 
suppose.  But  T  am  not  going  to  think  of  it, 
I  am  going  to  be  busy.  I  must  be  busy,'  she 
emphatically  said. 

And  indeed  she  proceeded  forthwith  to 
summon  back  that  new-born  energy  that  she 
had  been  in  the  act  of  exercising  when  she 
encountered  Dr.  Brydon,  and  during  the  days 
that  followed  after  this  one,  she  went  about  the 
parish  with,  to  outward  appearance,  all  her 
ancient  vigour, — consoling,  reproving,  in- 
structing right  and  left, — till  slatternly  matrons 
once  more  began  to  set  their  houses  in  order, 
and  idle  boys  and  girls  took  to  their  heels  when 
they  saw  her  coming  down  the  village  street. 
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'  It  is  such  a  crood  thinof  to  be  active.  I 
don't  think  that  anything  but  an  active  hfe 
ever  really  suits  me,'  she  began  presently  with 
a  certain  complacency  to  say  to  herself. 

But  the  Eector  sighed  a  httle.  The 
Kector  enjoyed  his  daughter's  society  most 
when  the  spirit  of  activity  was  not  so  rampant 
in  her. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


IHEY  heard  nothing  more  of  Dr. 
Brydon  for  a  fortnight,  but  one  day 
at  the  fortnight's  end,  when  Diana 
was  out  scouring  the  parish,  he  called  at  the 
Eectory  and  sat  with  her  fatlier  in  his  study 
for  half  an  hour. 

'  And  the  business  seems  really  to  be  all 
settled,  my  dear,'  Mr.  Fielding  told  her  on 
her  return.  '  He  has  arranged  to  come,  he 
says,  after  Christmas,  and  he  seems  perfectly 
contented  with  what  he  has  done.  It  still 
seems,  I  must  say,  rather  odd  to  me.' 

'  Well,   yes,'   answered   Diana    slowly,   '  I 
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think  it  is  odd.  Only  he  is  rather  a  crotchety 
man,  and  so  I  fancy  he  may  be  fond  of  tr^^ng 
experiments.' 

'  But  what  sort  of  experiments  can  he  try 
in  a  place  like  this  ?  '  asked  the  Eector  in 
mild  surprise.  '  If  he  is  a  man  of  that  sort 
he  had  better,  I  should  say,  settle  himself  in 
some  large  town.  However,  Di,  I  am  not 
objecting  to  his  coming, — far  from  it.  I  shall 
enjoy  his  society.  Without  saying  a  word 
against  Wheeler,  Dr.  Brydon  is  a  far  more 
cultivated,  and  I  should  think  a  far  abler,  man 
than  he.' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  he  is  abler,  '  Diana 
assented  coldly. 

'  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  I  should 
call  Dr.  Brydon  a  very  agreeable  and  superior 
man.' 

'  H — m  ! '  said  Diana.  '  Yes,  he  can  be 
agreeable  when  he  likes, — but  I  don't  get  on 
with  him  myself  particularly  well.     I  have 
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always  found  him  very  opinionative — and  one- 
sided— and  dictatorial.' 

'  Dear  me  ! '  ejaculated  the  Rector,  '  I 
should  hardly  have  supposed  that,  my  dear. 
A  little  dogmatic  I  can  understand  that  he 
may  be — just  a  little.  But  it  is  difficult  for 
a  robust  man  not  to  be  slightly  dogmatic 
when  he  holds  decided  opinions.' 

'Ah,  that  may  be.  But  when  the  robust 
man's  opinions  clash  with  one's  own,  then,' 
said  Diana  dryly,  '  they  sometimes  get  to  seem 
to  one  pretty  objectionable.  However,  I 
have  nothing  very  particular  to  say  against 
Dr.  Brydon.  I  believe  he  is  a  good  doctor, 
— and,  as  you  say,  he  is  very  strong.  I  have 
heard  that  the  muscles  of  his  arms  are 
something  astonishing.' 

'  Really  ? '  said  the  Rector.  But  the 
statement  probably  seemed  to  him  irrelevant, 
and  he  received  it  with  only  a  faint  show  of 
interest.    'Ah, — very  probably.     He  certainly 
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looks  muscular  enough,'  was  all  he  murmured. 
*  He  asked  for  you,  by  the  way,  my  dear.  I 
told  him  you  were  out  somewhere  about  the 
parish.' 

'  Yes, — I  was  out  somewhere  about  the 
parish  ;  and  for  any  good  I  have  done  I  might 
just  as  well  have  been  swimming  in  the  sea !  " 
exclaimed  the  girl,  with  a  sudden  tone  in  her 
voice  that  made  her  father  look  at  her. 

But  when  he  looked  at  her  she  merely 
laughed  and  presented  an  unreadable  face  to 
him. 

'  I  went  over  the  hill  to  see  the 
Hodgsons,'  she  said,  *  and,  oh,  they  are  a 
hopeless,  stiff  necked  set  there !  I  don't 
think  I  shall  go  near  them  any  more.  I  shall 
set  Dr.  Brydon  upon  them  when  he  comes 
instead  of  me.  He  could  fight  old  Hodgson, 
you  see,  with  those  muscles  of  his, — and  it 
would  do  him  a  world  of  good.  I  mean,  it 
would    do   Hodgson    a   world    of  good.     As 
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for  Dr.  Brydon — I  don't  care.'  And  she  took 
up  her  hat,  which  she  liad  thrown  down 
upon  the  table,  and  went  suddenly  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  the  Rector  with  a  certain  sense 
of  disturbance. 

'  She  is  upset  to-day,'  he  thought  to  him- 
self. 'Alas!  my  poor  child,  she  gets  upset  in 
these  days  more  than  she  used  to  do.'  And 
the  good  man  shook  his  head  and  sighed. 
'It  is  all  the  effect  of  that  money — that 
miserable  money,'  he  thought.  '  Would  to 
God  we  had  never  heard  of  it ! ' 

And  then  he  set  himself  sadly  a^ain  to 
Ins  work,  not  doubting  that  he  had  under- 
stood his  daughter,  and  fathomed  to  the 
bottom  the  reason  of  those  ups  and  downs  of 
spirits  and  those  moments  of  perversity  and 
bitterness  that  made  it  at  times  a  little  hard 
to  deal  with  her. 

The  Wheelers  were  kindly  people,  and 
Diana — perhaps  with  something  of  compunc- 
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tion — made  much  of  them  during  the  few  re- 
maining weeks  of  their  stay  in  Hettlestowe. 
She  had  known  them  almost  intimately  all 
her  Hfe,  though  perhaps  she  had  cared  little 
for  them ;  but  now  that  they  were  going  out 
of  the  place  she  felt  half  guilty  that  she  had 
cared  so  little  for  them,  and  she  tried  during 
these  last  days  to  repair  tliat  wrong. 

'  My  dear,  are  you  not  amazed  to  hear 
that  we  are  going  to  Wilmotes  ? '  ILi's. 
Wheeler  asked  her  on  the  first  day  when 
tliey  spoke  openly  together  of  the  impending 
change.  '  For  my  own  part,  I  tell  you  truly, 
I  can  hardly  believe  it  yet,  for  it  has  come 
about  so  suddenly,  and  it  is  exactly  what  one 
never  would  have  thought  of.  But  it  seems 
a  tine  thing  for  us, — don't  you  think  it  is, 
Diana  ? — an  excellent  house,  I  hear,  and  such 
a  nice  neighbourhood,  and  Dr.  Brydon 
iiuaranteeincr  us  a  certain  income ;  did 
vou   know   that  ?     Yes,  for    three  vears   he 
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guarantees    us    (you   won't    repeat    it,    you 
know)   four   hundred    a    year.     Oh,    it    all 
sounds  most  satisfactory.     And  he  has  been 
so    frank    and  straightforward  in  telling  Dr. 
Wheeler  his  own  reason  for  not  wanting  to 
stay  in  the  place.     He  said  he  wanted  us  to 
know  about  his  poor  sister  from  himself  be- 
fore we  went,  because  we  should  be  sure  to 
hear  the  story  as  soon  as  we  got  to  Wilmotes, 
— and  of  course  I  shall  never  repeat  it  to  a  soul 
here.     I  am  sure  he  has  been  a  good  brother, 
hasn't  he  ?     And  a  good  brother,  /  believe,  is 
a  good  man  altogether.     I  had  a  dear,  kind 
brother  myself.     Ah  yes,  but  he's  dead — he 
died  of  yellow  fever  out   in   Jamaica.     And 
he   was  always  delicate,  not   a  bit   like   Dr. 
Brydon.     Dr.  Brydon  isn't  the  least  delicate, 
I  should  think.     And,  my  dear,  just  tell  me 
a  little  now  about  Wilmotes.     I  am  so  much 
interested  in  it,  of  course,  and  I  can  speak  to 
you,  you  see,  so  much  more  comfortably  than 
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to  him,  and  you  know  the  place  so  well. 
I've  been  longing  to  see  you  I  Just  begin 
now,  dear  Di,  and  tell  us  all  you  can.' 

And  then  ^Irs.  Wheeler  arranged  herself 
on  the  sofa  by  Diana's  side,  and  deposited  her 
hands  confidingly  on  Diana's  knees,  and  pre- 
pared to  listen. 

Perhaps  the  girl  on  her  side  was  ready 
enough  to  talk  of  Wilmotes.  Xot  on  that  day 
alone,  but  on  various  subsequent  days,  she 
let  Mi*s.  Wheeler  question  her,  and  she  gave 
answers  to  all  her  questions  readily.  She  told 
her  all  about  the  village  and  the  people,  and 
a  good  deal  about  that  bit  of  her  own  life 
that  she  had  spent  in  it.  Hitherto  she  had 
always  been  shy  in  Hettlestowe  of  speaking 
much  about  her  life  at  Wilmotes,  but  now, 
with  probably  the  same  feeling  that  bad 
prompted  Dr.  Brydon's  confidences — the  feel- 
ing that  all  the  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood 
would  be  poured  as  soon  as  she  reached  the 
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place  into  Mrs.  Wheeler's  ears — she  told  her 
own  story  frankly,  if  briefly.  It  was  the  best 
thing  to  do,  it  seemed  to  her, — not  unwisely 
perhaps.  'Though  at  the  same  time,'  she 
thought,  with  a  tonch  of  anger  in  her  heart, 
*  I  owe  a  grudge  to  Dr.  Brydon  for  making 
me  do  it.' 

Dr.  Brydon  in  the  course  of  their  short 
acquaintance  had  made  her  do  a  good  many 
things  that  she  had  not  liked,  she  reflected, 
not  perhaps  without  a  certain  thirst  for 
vengeance. 

Almost  immediately  after  Christmas  the 
Wheelers  took  their  departure  from  Hettle- 
stowe,  Dr.  Wheeler  leaving  his  patients  in 
temporary  charge  of  a  young  medical  man, 
who  stayed  for  a  fortnight  in  the  place,  after 
which  Dr.  Brydon  arrived,  without  any  note 
of  preparation  having  been  sounded,  late  one 
night.  They  knew  nothing  of  his  coming  at 
the  Eectory  until  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
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day,  when  Diana  met  him,  ah'eady  busy  about 
his  work. 

She  met  him,  but  lie  was  driving,  and 
they  merely  bowed  in  passing,  and  it  was  not 
until  one  or  two  more  days  had  elapsed  that 
she  encountered  him  on  foot,  and  held  anv 
sort  of  communication  with  him. 

She  was  on  that  occasion  returning  to  the 
village  from  an  excursion  she  had  made  to 
some  outlying  cottages,  and  they  came  face 
to  face  on  a  bit  of  breezy  road. 

He  paused  as  he  approached  her,  and, 
'  You  haven't  been  calhng  at  any  of  those 
houses,  have  you  .^ '  he  abruptly  asked  her, 
without  any  other  word  of  gree:ing. 

'  Yes,  I  have  been  to  one  of  them,'  she 
answered  with  equal  brevity. 

'Then  don't  go  again,'  he  authoritatively 
returned.  '  They  have  got  scarlet  fever  up 
there.' 

'  I  know  that,'  she  said  coolly  ;  '  but  there 
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is  no  scarlet  fever  in  the  house  where  I  was. 
I  was  at  Mrs.  TurnbuU's — that  white  cottage 
with  the  pig-sty  behind  it.' 

'  Exactly ;  and  the  child  who  is  ill  (as  you 
seem  to  be  aware)  is  next  door.  So  you 
must  cease  your  visits.' 

'But,  Dr.  Brydon !'  she  said.    It  was 

an  irrational  impulse  of  resistance  that  rose 
in  her.  She  knew  it  was  irrational ;  and  yet 
she  was  so  self-willed  that  she  let  herself 
yield  to  it.  '  There  can  be  no  risk  in  going 
to  another  house.  That  is  absurd ! '  she 
said. 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  moment's  laugh 
•  It  seems  to  me  that  the  absurdity  is  on  your 
side,'  he  composedly  answered.  '  Surely  you 
are  enough  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the 
poor  to  know  that  wherever  there  is  ill- 
ness neighbours  crowd  in  to  look  at  the 
patient?  Do  you  suppose  your  Mrs.  Turn 
bull  has  not  been  in  to  see  little  Bill  Dawson  ?  ' 
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And  tlien  he  laughed  again,  and  she 
coloured,  and  for  the  moment  made  no  reply. 

'  No, — I  am  only  sorry  that  you  have  been 
to  the  place  at  all,'  he  said  ;  '  for  it  is  always 
foolish  to  run  useless  risks.  But  you  must 
be  so  good  now  as  to  give  me  your  word  that 
you  won't  go  again.' 

'  I  had  not  meant  to  go  again,'  she  all  at 
once  replied  quickly.  'I  hate  to  be  ordered, 
as  you  know  ' — this  half  jestingly,  half  de- 
fiantly— '  but  if  you  had  not  begun  to  rile 
me,  I  should  have  told  you  at  once  that  1 
had  no  thought  of  going  back.  When  1 
went  to  Mrs.  Turnbull's  just  now  I  didn't 
know  the  child  was  ill.' 

'  Ah,  well  then,  that  is  all  right,'  he  said 
composedly. 

'  Only,  mind,'  she  exclaimed,  '  you  haven't 
got  the  better  of  me  ! ' 

And  then  she  looked  at  him  with  a  rather 
dubious    assumption    of    triumph ;    and    he 
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looked  at  her  with  a  light  in  his  eyes  of 
unmistakable  laughter.  But  with  his  lips  he 
only  said,  'Oh,  no,  I  don't  pretend  to  have 
got  the  better  of  you,'  in  a  pert<ictly  placid 
and  expressionless  way  ;  and  the  next  moment 
he  put  out  his  hand  and  bade  her  good-bye. 
After  which  she  walked  home  with  her  head 
rather  in  the  air. 

'He  thinks  in  his  heart  that  he  has  got 
the  better  of  me,'  she  said  to  herself  as  she 
went,  '  and  it  is  utter  nonsense.  I  do  think 
that  if  there  is  anything  in  the  world  that 
tries  my  temper,  it  is  to  be  treated  like  a  fool, 
— as  Dr.  Brydon  treats  me.  But  I'll  be  even 
with  him  some  day.' 

And  the  utterance  of  this  feebly  feminine 
threat  comforted  her  a  little,  so  that  she  was 
able,  when  she  got  back  to  the  Eectory, 
to  announce  the  fact  that  she  had  met  Dr. 
Brydon  with  entire  composure  and  indiffer- 
ence. 
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'  We  only  stopped  to  speak  for  a  few 
moments.  He  was  in  a  great  hurry,  going 
off  to  see  little  Billy  Dawson,  who  (did  you 
know  ?)  has  got  scarlet  fever.' 

'  Xo  ;  I  had  not  heard  tliat.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  learn  it,'  said  the  Eector  anxiously. 

'  It  is  the  first  case  there  has  been  in  the 
village  for  a  long  time — isn't  it.^  Papa,  do 
you  think  there  would  be  any  harm  in  my 
going  to  see  Billy  Dawson  too  ?  ' 

The  Eector  looked  up  at  his  eccentric 
daughter,  and  opened  his  mild  eyes. 

'  Why,  Di,'  he  said,  '  unquestionably  there 
would !  You  never  go  to  those  sort  of  cases, 
you  know.  I  will  go  myself  this  afternoon.  I 
hope  the  child  is  not  very  ill.  Did  you  think, 
my  dear,  of  saying  to  Dr.  Brydon  that  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  him  ?  ' 

She  gave  a  quick  little  laugh  at  this 
question.  '  Xot  I,'  she  answered.  '  Do  you 
think  I  ought  to  have  done  it  ?     I  don't,  for 
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my  own  part.  I  like  to  leave  people  to  them- 
selves.' 

'  Oh,  well, — well,  yes ;  perhaps  that  may 
be  best,'  assented  the  gentle  Eector. 

But,  nevertheless,  the  first  time  he  himself 
encountered  Dr.  Brydon  (Diana  being  on  that 
occasion  well  out  of  sight  and  hearing),  he 
profiered  him  a  very  cordial  invitation  to  the 
Eectory,  which  was  accepted  readily,  and 
the  end  of  the  matter  was  that  an  evening  or 
two  afterwards,  as  they  were  all  seated  to- 
gether at  the  tea-table,  they  heard  the  door- 
bell ring. 

The  guilty  Eector  at  this  sound  glanced 
furtively  at  his  daughter. 

'  I  think — I — I  shouldn't  wonder  if  that 
was  Dr.  Brydon,'  he  gently  murmured. 

Whereupon  Diana  jumped  to  her  feet. 

'  If  it  should  be,  I'll  tell  Ann  to  take  him 
to  the  study ! '  she  exclaimed,  and  sped  to  the 
door. 
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But  Ann,  the  maid,  as  it  chanced,  had 
been  in  the  hall  when  the  bell  rang,  and  had 
answered  the  summons  so  swiftly  that  Diana 
only  opened  the  parloiir-door  in  time  to  find 
herself  confronted  by  Dr.  Brydon,  face  to  face. 

'  Oh  ! '  she  ejaculated  confusedly  at  this 
sight. 

'  Good-evening.  Will  you  excuse  me  for 
calHng  at  such  a  late  hour? '  he  replied. 

And  then  the  Eector  appeared  behind 
Diana,  and  brought  his  guest  into  the  room. 

'  We  are  all  here  at  tea.  I  hope  you  will 
join  us.  Susan,  you  don't  know  Dr.  Brydon, 
I  think? '  he  said. 

After  this  there  was  no  help  for  it,  so 
Diana  returned  in  silence  to  her  seat, 

It  was  a  family  meal  that  was  proceeding 
of  a  very  simple  sort ;  not  one  of  those 
patheiically  elaborate  repasts  that  poor  Susan 
had  toiled  so  hard  to  provide  for  Cecil,  but 
a  very  plain  and   humble  tea  of  bread  and 
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butter,  with  merely  tlie  addition  of  an  egg 
for  the  Eector,  and  a  pot  of  homely  treacle 
for  Milly  and  Kate  and  Dick,  of  which  relish 
these  youngsters  had  already  been  partaking 
plentifully,  so  that  their  lips  bore  elaborate 
traces  of  it  that  might  with  advantage  have 
been  spared. 

'  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  a  cup  of  tea,' 
Dr.  Brydon  said,  and  sat  down  by  Susan's 
side  ;  and,  though  the  poor  soul  had  red- 
dened with  vexation,  'really  he  w^as  so 
pleasant,'  she  said,  simply,  afterwards,  '  that 
after  the  first  few  minutes  I  didn't  much 
mind.  Only  I  do  wish  that  he  hadn't  come 
in  upon  us  quite  as  he  did, — don't  you,  Di  ? 
I  was  so  vexed  about  the  children's  mouths.' 

'  Oh,  the  children  have  very  good 
mouths,'  returned  Diana  lightly  to  this 
speech,  '  and  I  dare  say  Dr.  Brydon  has  eaten 
treacle  himself  in  his  day.  I'll  ask  him,  if 
you  like.' 
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But  Mrs.  Fielding,  not  unnaturally,  re- 
jected this  proposition  with  emphasis. 

'My  dear,  what  things  you  do  say! 
Pray  don't  ask  him  anything  of  the  sort,'  she 
exclaimed. 

'  I  only  thought  it  might  have  set  you  at 
your  ease,'  said  Diana  carelessly. 

Had  she  herself  minded  the  poor  plebeian 
meal — the  children's  dirty  faces — the  signs  of 
disorder  on  the  table  ?  She  chose  to  laugh 
at  Mrs.  Fielding's  vexation  about  these 
things,  but  in  truth  she  winced  at  the 
thought  of  them  too  ;  she  was  angry  that 
Dr.  Brydon  had  selected  so  inauspicious  a 
moment  for  his  visit. 

She  said  little  to  the  unwelcome  guest 
as  he  sat  and  drank  his  tea,  and  what  she 
did  say  she  took  care  to  season  rather  over- 
much with  salt.  And  then  when  tea  was 
over,  and  the  Piector  invited  Dr.  Brydon  to 
his  study,  she  let  the  two  men  go  there  alone, 
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and  sat  down  herself  by  the  parlour  lamp, 
and  darned  socks  for  Dick. 

'  Are  you  not  going  to  the  other  room 
too,  Di?'  her  stepmother  asked  her  a  little 
wonderingly  after  a  time  (for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  young  woman  was  not  addicted  to  spending 
her  evenings  in  this  strictly  feminine  fashion) ; 
but  she  merely  answered  briefly  that  she  wae 
very  well  where  she  was,  and  went  on 
darning  resolutely  (feeling  astonishingly  dull 
and  lonely  as  she  did  it),  till  at  last,  after 
what  seemed  to  her  a  very  long  time,  she 
heard  the  door  of  the  study  open  again,  and 
the  steps  of  the  two  men  recross  the  hall. 

Though  they  returned  to  the  parlour, 
however.  Dr.  Brydon  only  came  in  to  bid  Mrs. 
Fielding  and  Diana  good- night.  Nor  did  he 
even  linger  over  that  operation.  '  Thank 
you,  no,  it  is  getting  late.  I  must  be  going,' 
he  merely  said  in  answer  to  Susan's  shy  half- 
uttered  invitation  to  him  to  stay.     And  then 
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he  sliook  hands  with  them  straightway  and 
departed  ;  and  Diana  kept  her  seat,  even  when 
the  Eector  said  something  tentatively  about 
it  beincr  a  moonho^ht  ni^rlit,  and  that  thev 
might  walk  down  with  Dr.  Brydon  to  the 
gate.  She  seemed  not  to  hear  this  remark  ; 
so  the  good  man  did  not  repeat  it,  but 
merely  put  on  his  hat  and  accompanied  his 
guest  alone.  And  the  girl  sat  still  over  her 
darning,  telling  herself  that  she  was  a  fool — 
which,  in  fact,  was  not  far  from  the  truth. 

'  I  don't  quite  understand  why  you  don't 
like  Dr.  Brydon,  Di  ? '  the  Eector  said  after  a 
little  silence,  when  he  had  come  in  from  his 
brief  walk  ;  and  then  Diana  at  this  address 
looked  suddenly  up  with  innocent  eyes. 

'  Dontl  like  him  ?  '  she  answered,  with  the 
apparent  simplicity  of  a  dove.  '  I  wasn't 
aware  of  it.  I  don't  ^25-like  him,  I  am 
sure.' 

'  Well,  you  never  treat  him  very  cordially, 
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my  clear,  it  seems  to  me.  I  had  hoped  you 
would  have  come  in  and  joined  us  in  the 
study  to-night.' 

She  gave  a  laugh  at  this. 

'  That  might  have  been  more  agreeable  to 
you  than  to  him,'  she  answered. 

'  I  don't  know  why  you  say  that,  child. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  agreeable  to  us 
both.  I  was  sorry  that  you  did  not  come,  for 
we  had  some  interesting  talk.  He  is  a  very 
well  informed  man,  and  a  man,  too,  who 
thinks  for  himself.  You  would  have  en 
joyed  talking  to  him  if  you  had  come,  Di.' 

'  Perhaps  I  should,'  she  answered  in- 
differently ;  '  but,  you  see,  I  was  mending 
Dick's  socks.  Dick  does  make  such  amaz- 
ino"lv  bic  holes  in  his  socks.  Look  here  I 
The  whole  of  this  heel  was  gone  when  I  took 
it  up,  about  as  clean  as  if  he  had  eaten  it. 
He's  an  awful  boy  ! ' 

And  then  the  Eector  looked  curiously  at 
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the    sock    that   had    been  in    so    unhappy   a 
condition,  and  smiJed,  and  shook  his  head. 

'  He  gives  his  mother  and  his  sister  a 
terrible  deal  of  work  to  do  for  him,  I  am 
afraid,  poor  little  lad,'  he  said.  '  But  still. 
my  darling,  you  might  perhaps  have  mended 
these  holes  some  other  time.' 

And    then  at  last  Diana   laughed,   and — 

'  I  suppose  I  might,  if  I  had  liked,'  she 
said,  and  so  gave  the  argument  up. 

But  why  had  she  not  liked?  She  could 
not  have  told  precisely,  except  that  Dr. 
Brydon  always  made  her  perverse.  She 
could  remember  certain  times  indeed  when 
it  had  been  different — times  when  he  had 
soothed  rather  than  irritated  her ;  but  these 
occasions  seemed  to  her  now  to  belong  to  a 
time  that  was  long  past.  He  vexed  her 
always  now,  she  said  to  herself;  he  made  her 
antagonistic  ;  he  took  a  tone  with  her  that 
she  could  not  bear. 
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And  yet — perhaps  because  a  remembrance 
of  that  former  state  of  things  still  hngered 
with  a  certain  regretfulness  in  her  mind — she 
could  not  have  denied  that  something  like  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  stole  upon  her  one 
afternoon,  about  a  week  after  Dr.  Brydon 
had  taken  tea  at  the  Eectory,  when,  having 
started  for  a  walk,  and  being  about  to  cross 
a  stretch  of  common  that  lay  beyond  the 
village,  he  came  up  from  another  direction, 
and  after  greeting  her  set  himself  at  her  side. 

'  Are  you  coming  this  way  ? '  she  asked 
him,  not  without  surprise,  as  he  ellected  that 
movement. 

'Yes,  lam  coming  this  way.  Have  you 
any  objection  P'  he  replied. 

And  then  she  ejaculated  '  Oh,  no  ! '  rather 
quickly,  and  they  went  on  together.  And  as 
they  went  they  talked. 

It  was  a  mild  January  afternoon,  with  a 
sky  that  brightened  presently  into  a  glowing 
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sunset ;  but  at  first  the  sun  shone  on  them,  and 
the  air  was  soft  and  sweet,  and  Diana  was  not 
ill  content.  She  was  conscious  that  for  the 
moment  she  liked  her  occupation — and  her 
companionship ;  that  both  gave  her  a  sense 
of  exhilaration;  that  this  smiling  winter  day, 
this  breezy  walk  across  the  common,  the 
sound  of  this  voice  that  was  in  her  ears,  was 
all  pleasant  to  her. 

'  Are  you  going  on  further  ?  '  she  asked  him 
when  the  path  they  had  followed  through  the 
heather  for  a  mile  brought  them  out  at  last 
again  on  the  high  road.  And  when  he  simply 
g  ve  her  back  her  question,  '  Are  you  going 
on  further.^'  and  on  her  answering  '  Xo,' 
turned  with  her  to  retrace  their  steps  without 
a  word,  she  felt  a  little  tremor  within  her  of 
something  that  perhaps  was  gladness,  though 
she  made  a  momentary  effort  to  believe  that  it 
was  wrath. 

'  It  is  absurd  of  him  to  have  come  all  this 
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way  for  nothing,'  she  said  to  herself ;  and  yet 
she  almost  knew  that  she  neither  thought  it 
absurd  nor  that  she  resented  it.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  gentle  influence  of  the  mild  afternoon 
that  had  soothed  her, — that  had  so  rubbed 
down  her  angles,  and  induced  her  to  put  in 
her  horns.  At  any  rate  some  influence  had 
produced  these  results  upon  her,  and  made 
her  too  content  to  be  able  to  conceal  all  signs 
of  contentment. 

The  evening  sky  was  before  them  as  they 
came  back,  and  it  turned  its  happy  light  upon 
her  face.  They  talked  about  it,  and  about  the 
coming  spring  that  (at  the  moment)  she  was 
child  enough  and  hopeful  enough  almost  to 
believe  was  close  at  hand. 

'Perhaps  we  are  going  to  have  no  more 
winter,'  she  said.  '  There  are  primroses  in  the 
garden,  and  the  crocuses  are  all  shooting  up 
their  heads.  I  don't  think  any  snow  can  come 
after  this.     Do  you  ? ' 
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But  he  only  lauglied  at  this  sanguine  ques- 
tion and  retorted  with  another. 

'  Did  you  ever  know  a  winter  end  in 
January  ?  Sunny  weather  in  January  is  as 
delusive  as — some  other  sorts  of  sunshine.' 
He  paused  for  a  moment ;  then,  '  As  delusive 
as  the  sunshine  of  a  capricious  woman,  for 
instance,'  he  suddenly  added ;  and,  shoot- 
ing an  expressive  look  upon  her,  he  walked  on 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  and  a  most  aggra- 
vating smile  curling  the  corners  of  his  lips. 

She  saw  the  smile,  and  was  duly  aggra- 
vated. For  a  moment  or  two  she  held  her 
tongue,  but  of  course  after  that  she  spoke. 

'  Now,  what  in  the  world  do  you  mean  by 
such  a  speech  ?  '  she  said.  '  It  is  nonsense  to 
speak  of  women  being  more  capricious  than 
men.  They  are  not  more  capricious  a  bit,  I 
believe  ;  they  are  only  more  helpless.  Men 
have  a  horrible  way  of  taking  the  initiative, 
and  treating  women  as  if  the  only  business  a 
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woman  had  was  to  fall  in  with  their  humours. 
Now  I  don't  see  why  it  should  always  suit  a 
woman  to  fall  in  with  a  man's  humours.' 

'  No,  I  am  quite  aware  you  don't,'  he  an- 
swered coolly.  '  Nevertheless,  if  a  man  and 
woman  happen  to  be  friends,  the  laws  of 
friendship,  it  seems  to  me,  require  her  to  do 
that  to  some  extent.' 

'  Eequire  her  ! '  ejaculated  Diana  scornfully. 
'  Her,  and  not  him  ?  ' 

'  I  said  nothing  about  him.  A  man  gener- 
ally falls  in,  I  should  say — at  any  rate  so  far  as 
words  go — only  too  readily  with  a  woman's 
humours.  It  is  often  only  lip  service,  I  allow, 
but,  so  far  as  surface  courtesy  goes,  she  gets, 
for  the  most  part,  more  even  perhaps  than  is 
good  for  her.  But  many  a  woman  doesn't 
give  a  man  even  surface  courtesy.  I  know 
one,'  said  Dr.  Brydon  after  a  moment,  delibe- 
rately looking  straight  before  him,  and  speak- 
ing with  a  very  clear   and  full    enunciation, 
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'  of  whom  I  can  never  tell,  any  time  I  meet 
her,  whether  she  will  treat  me  as  a  friend,  or 
(for  some  mysterious  reason  only  known  to 
herself)  as  a  foe.' 

And  then  he  walked  on,  and  Diana  walked 
on  beside  him,  with  her  face  suddenly  on  fire. 

They  were  about  midway  across  the 
common,  the  lingering,  splendid  sunset  still  all 
round  them  ;  for  a  full  ten  minutes  more  she 
knew  she  must  endure  his  company.  Should 
she  ignore  the  speech  that  he  had  made  ? — 
ignore,  that  is,  its  intended  reference  to  her- 
self ?  Or  should  she  avow  that  she  understood 
its  meaning  by  accepting  it  as  a  challenge  and 
answering  it  ? 

For  some  moments  she  could  not  make  up 
her  mind :  then,  all  at  once,  for  she  had  a 
natural  instinct  for  fighting,  she  rushed  (with 
but  poor  preparation)  into  the  lists. 

'  I  don't  know  what  right  you  have  to  say 
that,'  she  began  defiantly.     '  You  are  speaking 
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of  me — ^I  see  that ;  but  I  don't  know  what  right 
you  have  to  make  such  a  charge  against  me.' 

'Do  you  not?  I  should  have  thought  you 
would,'  he  said. 

'  If  I  have  been  capricious  towards  you  (or 
what  you  please  to  call  capricious),  have  you 
not  just  as  often  been  capricious  towards 
me?^ 

'  On  what  occasions  ? '  he  interrupted 
briefly. 

This  demand  for  a  moment  checked  her 
eloquence,  but  she  recovered  herself  instantly, 
and  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

'  Do  you  think  I  can  recollect  the  occa- 
sions ? '  she  retorted  with  supreme  scorn.  '  But, 
if  you  will  be  fair,  I  think  you  must  remember 
them  yourself.  If  you  can't  be  sure  of  the 
humour  in  which  I  shall  meet  you,  do  you 
think  I  am  a  bit  more  sure  of  your  humours? 
Do  you  imagine  that  you  are  not  to  the  full  as 
chancreable  as  I  am  ? — that  is,  if  I  am  to  allow 
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that  I  am  changeable  at  all — which  I  haven't 
dene  yet.' 

'  I  think,'  he  said  composedly,  *  that  is  a 
fact  that  we  may  take  for  granted.' 

And  then  he  suddenly  stood  still,  and  with 
a  smile  looked  in  her  face. 

It  was  a  smile  that  partly  disarmed  her, 
for  it  was  not  defiant,  nor  in  any  sense  tri- 
umphant, but  kindly,  cordial,  and  only  very 
slightly  amused.  And  the  face  from  which  it 
shone  was  a  good  face  too — the  face  of  a 
strong  man  ;  and  Diana  in  the  bottom  of  her 
heart  thought  so. 

He  stood  still  looking  at  her,  and  after  a 
few  moments  she  raised  her  eyes  half  reluc- 
tantly, and  looked  at  him.  It  was  indeed 
true  enough,  as  she  well  knew,  that  she  had 
shown  herself  capricious  towards  him  many 
a  time. 

'I  don't  know  why  I  should  confess  my 
faults  to  you,'  she  said  abruptly,  and  still  half 
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defiantly.  '  If  I  know  them  myself,  isn't  that 
enough  ?  And  I  do  know  them,'  she  all  at 
once  ejaculated  almost  pitifully,  with  a  httle 
quiver  in  her  voice. 

'  I  will  take  that  for  a  confession  then,'  he 
said. 

But  this  startled  her.  '  A  confession  of — 
what  ? '  she  instantly  demanded  with  sus- 
picion. 

^  That  I  have  had — some  reasonable  cause 
to  complain  of  you.' 

'  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort ! '  she  unreason- 
ably exclaimed. 

'  Well — call  it  what  you  like  :  I  am  con- 
tented with  it,'  he  said. 

And  with  that  he  suddenly  began  to  walk 
on  again ;  and — because  she  did  not  know 
what  else  to  do — she  walked  on  too. 

The  colours  had  faded  from  the  sky.  '  It 
will  be  dark  before  I  get  home,'  she  suddenly 
said  in  a  vexed  way. 
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'  That  doesn't  matter.  I  will  go  with  you,' 
he  answered.  And,  though  an  impulse  crossed 
her  mind  for  a  moment  to  oppose  this  declara- 
tion, and  to  say  that  she  preferred  to  go  back 
by  herself,  her  protest  was  not  uttered,  and  he 
went. 

They  walked  together  to  the  Eectory, 
without  much  more  talk.  When  they  reached 
the  garden  gate  he  opened  it  for  lier,  and  she 
passed  through  ;  and  then  they  both  paused, 
and  she  turned  round. 

'  Are  you  not  going  to  come  in  ?  '  she 
asked,  not  too  graciously. 

'  You  don't  seem  to  have  much  desire  that 
I  should,'  he  retorted — and  indeed  she  was 
standing  full  in  his  path. 

She  laughed  involuntarily  at  this  answer, 
and  stepped  to  one  side  ;  but  instead  of  ad- 
vancing he  put  out  his  hand. 

'  No — I  am  not  coming  in  now,'  he  said. 
'  I  must  go  home  and  work.     Good-bye.     I 
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may  come  up  very  possibly  to-morrow 
night.' 

'  Very  well,'  she  merely  replied. 

And  then  he  raised  his  hat,  and  she  bade 
him  '  Good-bye  'demurely,  and,  turning  round, 
walked  on  to  the  house :  but  perhaps  as  she 
went  she  did  not  quite  possess  her  soul  in 
peace. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HE  brief  promise  of  spring  soon 
passed  away  ;  with  February  came 
frost  and  snow  and  bitter  weather. 
But  still  Diana  could  not  rid  herself  of  a 
pleasant,  delusive  feeling  that  the  winter  was 
practically  gone.  Had  she  not  gathered 
snowdrops  and  primroses  in  the  woods  ?  One 
day  before  the  cold  set  in  she  fastened  a 
knot  of  snowdrops  in  the  Eector's  button-hole, 
and  in  spite  of  his  mild  reluctance  made  him 
keep  them  there  till  they  withered. 

'  My  dear,  I  don't  think  clergymen  wear 
such  things,'  he  objected  meekly. 
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'  Well,  you  needn't  go  about  in  them  ;  but 
you  are  not  going  out  any  more  to-day,'  she 
answered.  '  I  am  making  up  another  bunch 
now  for  Dr.  Brydon.' 

And  a  few  moments  afterwards  she  pre- 
sented him  with  this  offering,  but  she  left  him 
to  fasten  it  into  his  coat  with  his  own  hands. 

He  had  walked  up  to  the  Eectory  in  the 
afternoon  to  have  an  hour's  talk  with  Mr. 
Fielding,  but  Diana  had  come  in  with  her 
flowers  soon  after  his  arrival,  and — after  her 
fashion  when  she  was  content — had  taken  the 
talk  a  good  deal  into  her  own  hands.  She 
had  been  in  the  woods  gathering  snowdrops 
with  the  children,  and  she  tumbled  out  her 
share  of  the  spoil  from  her  basket  upon  the 
Rector's  writing-table — littering  it  unneces- 
sarily, the  good  man  secretly  thought. 

'  Di,  let  me  give  you  a  newspaper,'  he  had 
exclaimed  as  he  perceived  her  intention  of 
turning  the  basket  upside  down ;  but  his  offer 
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came  too  late  :  before  it  had  well  left  his  lips 
she  had  scattered  her  snowdrops  over  his 
books  and  papers.  (One  had  even  gone  head 
foremost  into  his  ink  bottle,  and  two  or  three, 
flung — perhaps  intentionally — a  little  aside. 
had  alighted  on  Dr.  Brydon's  knees.) 

'  Oh,  they  wouldn't  look  well  upon  a  news- 
paper,' she  merely  answered  hghtly.  '  But 
they  look  beautiful  on  the  table— don't  they? 
Xow  I  am  going  to  make  you  a  nosegay, 
papa.' 

And  then  she  proceeded  to  make  those 
two  nosegays  with  which  the  gentlemen, 
when  they  were  completed,  were  forced  to 
adorn  themselves. 

There  were  multitudes  of  snowdrops  still 
left  when  that  work  was  concluded. 

'  You  have  more  than  you  know  what  to 
do  with  :  amongst  you,  you  must  have  pretty 
well  cleared  the  woods — you  wasteful,  im- 
moderate young  people,'  Dr.  Brydon  said,  and 
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he  came  and  sat  on  a  corner  of  the  table,  and 
surveyed  the  dainty  htter  before  him. 

Diana  surveyed  it  too,  a  little  dubiously. 
There  were  a  great  quantity  of  snowdrops 
certainly — and  each  of  the  three  children  too 
had  gathered  more  than  she  had. 

'  I  will  give  you  some  to  take  home  to 
your  housekeeper  if  you  like ! '  she  suggested 
suddenly. 

But  he  did  not  receive  this  proposal  with 
enthusiasm. 

'  I  am  afraid  my  housekeeper  wouldn't 
appreciate  them,'  he  said. 

'  Then  I  must  put  them  all  in  a  big  bowl.' 

And  accordingly  she  searched  for  such  a 
vessel,  and  presently  brought  one  from  some 
corner  of  the  house,  and  with  moss,  and  fern, 
and  ivy  leaves  soon  dexterously  arranged  her 
flowers. 

The  otliers  sat  looking  on  while  she  did  it, 
Dr.  Brydon  retaining  his  seat  upon  the  table, 
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and  cfiviDfT  her  some  small  assistance  in  the 
way  of  gathering  up  the  scattered  snowdrops 
into  bunches. 

'  Yes — that  is  useful,'  she  said  to  him 
when  he  began  this  work ;  '  but  yet  how 
ugly — comparatively — you  make  them  look  ! 
What  an  ugly  thing  order  often  is,  compared 
with  disorder ! '  And  then  she  looked  up 
suddenly  and  laughed.  '  I  say  that  because  I 
know  it  will  make  you  angry  ! ' 

But  he  merely  laughed  back  at  her. 

*  It  doesn't  make  me  angry  in  the  least,' 
he  said.  '  It  is  only  one  of  the  shallow  half- 
truths  you  are  fond  of  uttering.  Look  now  ! 
— you  are  spilling  that  water  ! ' 

'  My  dear,  be  careful ! '  cried  the  Eector, 
and  started  up  to  protect  his  books.  '  Isn't 
it  a — a  little  rash,  Diana,  to  be  arranging 
flowers — and  watering  them — upon  this 
table  ?  ' 

But  she  answered  cheerfully — '  Oh,  it   is 
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all  right !  I  only  spilt  a  few  drops, — and  it 
was  Dr.  Brydon's  fault,  because  he  tried  my 
temper  just  at  a  critical  moment.  Look, — is 
not  this  pretty  now?  I  think  it  must  be 
what  people  of  old  used  to  call  a  beau-pot. 
Shall  I  stand  it  somewhere  near  you  ?  Should 
you  like  it  here,  on  your  right  hand  ? ' 

'  My  dear,'  said  the  Eector  anxiously,  '  I 
think  not.' 

'  But  I  could  move  a  few  of  the  books 
away,  and  make  room  for  it —  and  I  do  believe 
the  sight  of  it  would  do  you  good.  You 
could  look  at  it,  and  write  a  sermon  about 
the  lilies  of  the  field.' 

'I  should  prefer  not,  Di.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  bowl — very  pretty,  my  dear ;  but  I  am 
afraid  I  should  upset  it — so,  if  you  wouldn't 
mind  taking  it  to  the  other  room ' 

'  You  are  a  pair  of  Philistines ! '  she  ex- 
claimed, letting  her  hands  drop  in  apparent 
dejection  on  her  knees.      '  I  don't  beheve  it 
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gives  either  of  j'ou  any  more  pleasure  to  look 
at  these  flowers  than  if  they  were  so  many 
turnips ! ' 

'  Oh  yes,  it  does,  my  clear — oh  yes  I  '  said 
the  Eector  soothingly  ;  but  Dr.  Brydon  only 
laughed. 

'I  can  imagine  occasions  certainly,'  he 
said,  " '  on  which  I  should  prefer  to  see 
turnips.' 

'You  have  been  reading  Paiskin,'  she 
retorted  upon  that. 

'  Why,  is  he  fond  of  turnips  ? '  he  in- 
quired. 

•  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  or  not,  but  I 
know  that  he  says  the  love  of  flowers  is  not 
an  attribute  of  great  minds.' 

'  Very  true.  He  says  that  hardly  any 
great  men  care  for  flowers  at  all.  Well,  I 
believe  he  is  right.' 

'If  he  is,  all  the  worse  for  the  great  men.' 

'  Very  possibly.' 

VOL.    III.  K 
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'  And  certainly  nobody  will  get  himself  a 
bit  nearer  to  greatness  by  despising  flowers.' 

'  That  is  a  remark  hardly  worth  making.' 

Upon  which  Diana  exclaimed  '  Oh,  dear  !  ' 
in  a  tone  of  self-commiseration.  For  she  was 
always  bandying  words  with  Dr.  Brydon,  and 
she  generally  got  the  worst  of  it  (as  she  was 
quite  aware)  in  their  encounters,  though,  on 
the  whole,  she  submitted  to  her  defeats  with 
rather  surprising  equanimity.  She  had  a 
theory  in  her  own  mind  (which  supported 
her  perhaps)  that  she  should  be  able  to  turn 
the  tables  on  him  some  day. 

So  she  said  '  Oh,  dear  ! '  now,  in  a  self- 
pitying  way  ;  but  in  another  moment  she  had 
addressed  him  again.  He  had  taken  out  his 
watch,  and  as  she  noticed  the  action  she  ex- 
claimed abruptly  :  '  Oh,  you  are  going  to  stay 
to  tea  ? ' 

And  then  Mr.  Fielding  said  too  that  he 
would    surely    stay    to    tea — and   he    stayed. 
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He  had  already  spent  some  half  dozen 
evenings  at  the  Eectory,  and  Diana  had  found 
these  evenings  pleasant ;  for  she  was  social, 
and  she  was  a  talker,  and  she  hked  the  com- 
panionship of  persons  whose  conversation  had 
some  flavour  and  force  in  it  ;  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  she  had  even  come  by  this  time  to  like 
those  who  presented  some  opposition  to  her — 
the  fact  being  that  here  in  lier  own  house  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  such  unlimited  sub- 
mission that  submission  had,  it  is  possible, 
ceased  to  be  wholly  appetising ;  and  perhaps 
she  cared  to  talk  to  Dr.  Brydon,  not  because 
he  yielded  to  her,  but  because,  as  her  grand- 
father had  done,  he  opposed  her  and  held 
his  own. 

He  always  held  his  own  with  a  frightful 
obstinacy,  she  used  to  tell  him.  She  told  him 
so  to-night  as  they  sat  by  the  study  fire.  He 
was  dogmatic  to  a  degree ;  he  was  often  in 
the  wroncr ;  he  was  astonishincrlv  acrt?ravatinsr, 
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she  said.  But  he  received  these  strictures 
v^ith  remarkable  composure. 

'  So  much  the  better  for  you,'  he  only- 
answered.  '  If  I  am  so  much  in  the  wrong, 
you  have  only  to  advance  your  arguments 
and  beat  me.' 

And  so  then  she  proceeded  to  advance 
her  arguments  ;  but  perhaps  she  did  not  beat 
him.  In  fact,  argument,  in  any  close  or 
continuous  form,  was  not  Diana's  forte ;  she 
was  a  quick  and  successful  skirmisher,  but 
if  her  antagonist  bore  down  upon  her  too 
weightily  she  had  a  trick  of  doubling,  and 
evading  him,  and  suddenly  attacking  him 
at  a  new  point.  Steady  warfare  she  found 
tame  (and  embarrassing) ;  it  was  a  thing, 
she  candidly  allowed,  that  did  not  suit  her 
constitution. 

So  to-night  she  skirmished  a  good  deal, 
but,  when  Dr.  Brydon  rose  to  take  his  leave, 
she  felt  even  herself  a  little  dubious  as  to 
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whether  the  victory  was  on  her  side.  Still, 
she  had  enjoyed  the  evening. 

'  We  have  had  rather  a  %ht,'  she  re- 
marked, with  a  certain  complacency. 

'  Oh,  it  has  not  been  much  of  a  fight  ;  in 
reahty  you  have  been  more  than  half  on  my 
side  all  through,'  he  coolly  answered. 

And  then  she  suddenly  laughed,  and  the 
vivid  colour  came  to  her  face.  Was  what  he 
said  perhaps  true,  and  was  she  conscious  of 
it?  She  laughed,  but  she  made  a  sudden 
diversion,  and  gave  no  answer  to  him. 

'  He  is  a  dreadful  person  to  argue,'  she 
only  remarked  half  compassionately  when  the 
door  had  closed  upon  him. 

And  then  something  of  a  twinkle  came  to 
the  Eector's  eye,  and — '  He  is  a  remarkably 
sharp  arguer,  my  dear,'  he  ventured  to  reply. 

But  Diana  was  gazing  into  the  fire,  and 
the  Eector  had  noticed  before  now  that  there 
occurred  to  her  occasional  moments  when  she 
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seemed  to  suffer  from  impaired  hearing.  She 
had  evidently  not  caught  the  remark  that  he 
had  just  made — so  he  did  not  repeat  it. 

'  Di  is  looking  wonderfully  well,'  Mrs. 
Fielding  chanced  to  say  to  her  husband  one 
day,  about  this  time.  '  I  was  dreadfully 
anxious  about  her  a  little  while  ago,  for  I  am 
sure  she  was  fretting  so  about  that  money  ; 
but  it  is  really  delightful  to  see  her  now. 
She  seems  to  have  thrown  off  all  thought 
of  it  again — quite  surprisingly.'  And  the 
gentle  soul  gave  a  half-sigh.  Perhaps  she  felt 
that  Diana  had  thrown  off  the  thought  of  it 
to  a  greater  extent  than  she  herself,  forced  to 
so  many  hard  economies  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  had  found  it  quite  possible  yet  to  do. 

The  Eector  reflected  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  then  assented  to  her  speech. 

'  Well,  she  does  seem  in  excellent  spirits,' 
he  said.  '  I  had  not  exactly  taken  note  of  it, 
but  certainly  she  appears  to  be  very  full  of 
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life.  I  believe,  my  dear,'  and  he  broached  liis 
theory  with  the  utmost  simplicity, '  that  she 
finds  considerable  pleasure  in  seeing  a  little 
society.' 

'  But  she  doesn't  see  any  society,  to  speak 
of,'  returned  Mrs.  Fielding,  looking  puzzled. 

'  I  was  referring  to  Dr.  Brydon,  my  dear.' 

'  Oh — to  Dr.  Brydon  ! '  echoed  Susan  with, 
it  must  be  confessed,  an  accent  of  considerable 
indifference.  '  I  shouldn't  think  she  would 
care  much  to  see  him.' 

'  Well,  well,  perhaps  not,'  said  the  Eector 
doubtfully.  And,  indeed,  his  own  remark, 
after  he  had  made  it,  surprised  him  a  little. 
'  But  he  is  a  very  sensible  man — indeed  I  would 
say  he  is  even  an  able  man,'  he  merely  added 
after  a  moment  or  two's  silence,  rather 
vaguely,  and  Mrs.  Fielding  returned  some  half 
interested  reply,  and  the  question  dropped. 

As  the  year  grew  older  it  happened  that 
in  one  way  or  another  Dr.  Brydon  met  Diana 
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not  unfrequently.  He  came  to  the  Kectory,  he 
encountered  her  in  the  village,  he  once  or 
twice  joined  her  and  the  children  in  their 
walks.  She  was  accustomed  to  take  the  chil- 
dren for  walks  on  pleasant  afternoons.  One 
day  he  met  them  going  to  the  woods,  and, 
frankly  attaching  himself  to  the  little  party, 
went  to  the  woods  too,  and  gathered  primroses. 
Just  a  year  ago  she  had  had  a  similar  primrose 
gathering  with  the  children  and  Cecil,  and  the 
afternoon  on  that  occasion  had  seemed  rather 
a  long  one,  she  could  recollect.  But  to-day 
it  did  not  strike  her  as  being  long,  and  she 
quite  forgot  to  consult  her  watch  until,  with  a 
feeling  of  sudden  dismay,  she  found  that  it  was 
six  o'clock. 

The  children  had  been  making  primrose 
garlands ;  she  herself  had  been  sitting  for  a  long 
time  on  a  fallen  tree,  talking  to  Dr.  BrydoD. 

'  Oh,  it  is  later  than  I  thought !  It  must 
have  been  later  than  I  supposed  it  was  when 
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we  came  ! '  she  hastily  exclaimed,  starting  to 
her  feet  as  she  made  her  unexpected  discovery. 

But  Dr.  Brydon  said  bluntly,  '  It  was 
four  o'clock  when  I  met  you :  don't  you 
remember  that  we  heard  the  hour  strike  ?  ' 

And  then  she  coloured  a  little,  but  she 
made  no  reply. 

After  that  day,  when  they  next  encoun- 
tered, she  was  shy  with  him,  and  very  captious 
and  hard  to  please.  She  had  been  inadver- 
tently beguiled,  on  their  afternoon  amongst 
the  primroses,  into  treating  him  with  unusual 
graciousness  ;  so  now,  upon  the  next  occasion 
of  their  meeting,  she  took  revenge  upon  her- 
self, and  received  him  in  her  prickliest  mood. 

He  had  overtaken  her  on  her  way  home 
from  the  village,  and  was  walking  up  the  hill 
with  her  to  the  Eectory. 

'  It  strikes  me,'  she  said  coolly,  before 
they  had  been  together  for  a  couple  of  minutes, 
'  that  you  have  a  great  deal   of   time  upon 
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your  hands.     I  can't  think  how  you  can  have 
so  much  time.     Dr.  Wheeler  never  had.' 

'  Perhaps  Dr.  Wheeler  pottered  over  his 
work,'  he  answered  in  jest. 

'  No,    he    did   not,'    she   retorted.      '  He 
worked  very  hard.' 
'    '  How  do  you  know  that  ?  '  he  inquired. 

And  then  she  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

'  I  know  it.  Everybody  knew  it.  He 
was  always  going  about  the  parish.' 

'  Looking  out  for  employment,  do  you 
mean  ? ' 

She  gave  him  a  disdainful  look.  '  What 
an  absurd  thing  to  say  ! ' 

'  But  I  don't  know  what  would  be  the 
good  of  his  always  going  up  and  down  the 
parish,  unless  he  had  patients  to  go  to.' 

'  Well,  he  had  patients, — I  suppose.' 

'  Then  there  must  have  been  a  good  deal 
of  sickness  in  the  place  in  his  time, — more 
than  there  seems  to  be  now.' 
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'Perhaps  some  people  may  be  going  to 
someone  else,'  she  said  defiantly. 

'  To  some  other  doctor,  do  you  mean  ? 
Tumincr  their  backs  on  me  because  I  don't 
walk  up  and  down  the  village?  Xo,  I  don't 
think  that.  I  should  have  heard  of  it,  I 
imagine,  if  such  a  thing  had  occurred.  But 
the  place  is  a  small  place,  and  the  people,  at 
this  moment,  fortunately  are  very  healthy. 
And  I  can't  say,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
that  I  complain  of  my  leisure.  It  gives  me 
more  time  for  other  work.' 

'  For  what  sort  of  work  ? '  she  asked 
quickly. 

She  was  a  woman  with  a  largely  developed 
bump  of  curiosity.  Having  been  riding  so 
high  a  horse  just  now,  she  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  felt,  if  she  had  paused  to  consider,  that 
the  inquiry  she  had  made  was  rather  out  of 
keeping  with  her  assumed  dignity ;  but  she 
was  a  creature  of  impulse,  and,  in  fact,  the 
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question  leapt  from  her  lips  before  she  had 
time  to  stop  it. 

'  It  wouldn't  interest  you/  he  said.  '  I 
am  merely  writing  a  book.' 

'  Oh  ! '  she  murmured.  She  gave  a  quick 
glance  at  him.  She  had  never  before  seen  a 
person  who  had  written  a  book.  '  And — will 
it  be — published  ?  '  she  asked  quickly,  in  a 
tone  of  unintentional  surprise. 

'  Well,  I  should  hope  so,'  he  answered 
with  a  laugh. 

And  then  she  said  '  Oh  ! '  again,  softly  and 
dubiously. 

'  You  evidently  think  that  writing  a  book 
is  a  business  I  am  hardly  up  to? '  he  said  in 
an  amused  tone  after  a  moment.  '  I  see  you 
don't  give  me  much  credit  for  capacity  ! ' 

*  How  can  I  tell  anything  about  it  ? '  she 
exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  indignant  innocence. 
'  You  would  be  finely  contemptuous  of  me  if 
I  attempted  to  gauge  your  capacity ! ' 
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'Why  do  you  think  I  should  be  con- 
temptuous ? ' 

'  I  am  certain  you  would,'  she  said.  But, 
though  she  declared  that  she  was  certain,  her 
tone  betrayed  a  certain  hesitation. 

*  You  ought  to  know  that  I  have  never 
been  contemptuous  of  you,'  he  said  with 
gravity. 

'  Now,  that  is  absurd  ! '  she  exclaimed. 

'  Unless  it  may  possibly  have  been  on  that 
day  when  you  hunted  Bertie  into  the  pond. 
That  was  a  ridiculous  proceeding  unquestion- 
ably I  But  even  then  I  certainly  felt  no  con- 
tempt for  you.  I  only  thought  that  what  you 
had  done  was  very  ludicrous.' 

Her  face  had  got  into  a  flame.  '  I  wish 
you  wouldn't  speak  of  that ! '  she  said  indig- 
nantly. 

'  Well,  I  have  never  incurred  your  anger 
by  speaking  of  it  before.' 

'  Then  why  do  you  do  it  now  ?  '  and  she 
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shot  a  regard  at  him  that  was  half  wrathful, 
half  piteous.  '  Do  you  think  I  have  not  been 
ashamed  enough  myself  of  having  been  such 
a  fool  that  day  ?  ' 

'  Come,  come,'  he  said  with  kindness, '  don't 
talk  like  that.  I  may  have  thought  what  you 
did  absurd,  but  I  never  thought  you  absurd, 
then  or  ever.  1  have  been  fairer,  I  think,  to 
you  from  that  first  beginning  of  our  acquaint- 
ance than,  I  am  afraid,  you  have  ever  been 
to  me.  At  any  rate,  take  my  word  for  it,  I 
have  been  steadily  fair  to  you, — and  that  most 
assuredly  you  have  never  been  to  me.' 

And  then  she  ought  to  have  made  some 
answer  to  this  speech,  but  she  made  no  answer. 
She  tried  to  do  it,  and  she  could  not  utter  a 
word. 

After  this  they  walked  on  for  a  little  way 
without  speaking,  and  as  they  proceeded  she 
was  conscious  of  a  curious  feeling  of  weariness 
stealing  over  her, — a  feeling  as  if  her  heart  had 
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gunk.  In  reason  she  should  no  doubt  have 
been  satisfied  to  learn  that  Dr.  Brydon's 
opinion  of  her  had  been  always  so  consistent, 
but  things  do  not  at  all  times  afiect  us  as  they 
ought,  and  strict  justice  was  perhaps  not 
altogether  a  thing  that  appealed  invariably  to 
Diana.  Besides,  she  was  annoyed  with  herself 
that  she  had  not  answered  him.  So  she 
walked  forward  for  a  little  while  in  silence, 
and  then  she  suddenly  stood  still,  and  ad- 
dressed him  belligerently. 

'I  don't  know  what  you  are  coming  all 
this  way  for,'  she  said,  with  small  heed  to 
courtesy.  '  My  father  is  out,  so  there  is  no 
use  in  your  calling.  You  had  far  better  go 
home — and  write  that  book.' 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  barely  perceptible 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  as  soon  as  she  had 
finished  speaking  he  took  her  at  her  word 
and  stood  still  and  put  out  his  hand. 

'  Well,  if  you  dismiss  me,  of  course  I  must 
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go,'  he  merely  answered.  '  But  I  shall  take 
my  walk  in  another  direction.  I  don't  work 
on  my  book  at  this  hour  of  the  day.' 

And  then — she  had  not  expected  such 
ready  obedience  perhaps,  or  at  any  rate  it 
failed  to  content  her,  for  she  walked  home  by 
herself  in  a  curiously  dissatisfied  mood. 

Next  evening  Dr.  Brydon  came  to  the 
Eectory,  and  she  felt  abashed  when  she  met 
him,  though  she  tried  not  to  appear  abashed 
at  all.  It  was  April  by  this  time,  and  the 
days  were  lengthening,  and  she  was  doing  some 
gardening  in  one  of  the  flower  beds  when  he 
came  up  the  path  from  the  gate.  She  had 
seen  him  before  he  saw  her,  but  she  did 
not  rise  from  her  stooping  posture  as  he  ad- 
vanced, and  when  he  was  near  her  she  merely 
nodded  to  him,  without  removing  her  garden- 
ing gloves,  or  offering  him  her  hand. 

'  Good  evening  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  evening, 
isn't  it  ? '  she  said.     '  You  will  find  papa  in 
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the    study.'     And  then  she  \\'ent    on   busily 
with  her  work. 

But  he  returned  her  greeting,  and  came 
to  her  side.  '  Your  borders  are  beginning  to 
look  quite  bright,'  he  said.  '  Are  you  putting 
in  seeds  ?  let  me  help  you.' 

At  this  proposition,  however,  she  gave 
rather  a  scornful  laucrh. 

'  I  am  afraid  your  help  wouldn't  be  much 
worth  having.  You  know  nothing  about 
gardening.  Your  sister  told  me  that,'  she 
said.     'Besides,  I  have  just  finished.' 

'  Then  let  us  have  a  walk  round  the 
garden,'  he  suggested  at  once. 

'  No,  I  must  go  in,'  she  replied. 

Upon  this  he  waited  for  a  minute  or  two 
in  silence,  till,  having  no  more  seed  to  sow. 
she  was  forced  to  rise  up,  and  then  at  once, 
as  soon  as  she  had  risen — 

*  Why  did  you  treat  me  so  cavalierly 
yesterday?  '  he  frankly  asked. 
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'I?'  she  ejaculated,  with  a  momentary 
effort  to  appear  surprised  ;  but  the  effort  failed, 
the  colour  rose  to  her  face,  and  in  another 
second  she  was  mistress  of  herself  enough  to 
feel  that  she  had  better  take  another  line, 
more  in  accordance  with  the  truth  ;  so  she 
said  suddenly — 

'  Well,  I  will  beg  your  pardon,  if  you  like, 
— but  I  was  cross.' 

'  And  was  it  I  who  had  made  you  cross  ?  ' 
he  instantly  asked. 

'  If  it  was,  that  was  nothing  new,'  she 
answered  hastily.  And  then  she  repented  of 
her  words  as  soon  as  she  had  uttered  them, 
for,  of  course,  he  did  not  let  them  pass.  He 
looked  at  her  a  moment  and  stroked  his 
beard. 

'  Do  you  really  mean  that  I  often  make  you 
cross  ?  '  he  said.  '  I  never  intend  to  do  that. 
I  had  hoped  we  were  sufficiently  friendly  for 
you  to  bear  a  little  from  me.     But  I  made 
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you  cross  yesterday,  I  suppose,  by  accusing 
you  of  not  being  fair  to  me  ?  ' 

'  No,  you  didn't,'  she  retorted  quickly.  A 
gleam  of  mischief  came  into  her  eyes.  '  You 
made  me  cross,'  she  said  with  sudden  daring, 
'  by  saying  that  you  had  always  been  fair  to 

'  And  did  you  not  like  that  ?  '  he  inquired 
with  curiosity. 

'  No,  I  hated  it,'  she  answered  instantly. 

And  then,  at  sight  of  his  perplexed  face, 
she  broke  into  a  laugh — which  was  in  truth 
the  most  contented  laugh  in  which  she  had 
indulged  since  they  had  parted  yesterday. 

'Well,  I  don't  understand  you,' he  said, 
after  a  brief  silence.  '  Now  it  seems  to  me, 
so  far  as  I  can  speak  for  myself,  that  if  I  were 
to  hear  from  you  that  you  had  always  judged 
me  fairly,  I  should  take  considerable  satisfac- 
tion in  that  statement.' 

*  Perhaps   you  might,'  she  retorted  care- 
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lessly.  '  But  I  am  not  you.  You  wanted  to 
know  what  made  me  cross,  and  so  I  have  told 
you.' 

'  H'm !  you  puzzle  me,'  he  ejaculated 
musingly.  '  I  suppose  you  can't  explain  it  ?  ' 
and  he  looked  half  expectantly  into  her 
face. 

But  she  had  had  her  moment  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  she  was  getting  a  httle  uneasy 
now. 

'  No,  no  !  don't  say  any  more  about  it,' 
she  exclaimed.  '  You  couldn't  understand 
me,  even  if  I  tried  to  make  you.  I  have  told 
you  that  you  made  me  cross — and  that  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  having  let  myself  be  cross 
And  now  I  am  going  in.' 

'  Very  well,'  he  assented  briefly.  '  Only,' 
he  added  after  a  moment,  '  I  mean  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  this.' 

'Don't  be  absurd! '  she  answered  hastily, 
with  a  little  terror. 
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And  then  she  made  rapidly  for  the  house 
without  another  word. 

'  You  Trill  find  papa  in  the  study,'  she 
merely  said  when  they  reached  the  doorstep, 
and  he  nodded  and  went  to  the  study,  and  sat 
with  the  Eector  till  the  bell  rang  for  tea. 

He  used  to  share  that  homely  meal  occa- 
sionally now  with  the  Fieldings,  though  his 
doing  so  always  put  Susan  in  a  certain  flutter. 

'  For  your  dear  father  doesn't  think  that 
things  are  not  very  nice  here,  and  that  Dr. 
Brydon  is  accustomed  to  late  dinners,'  she 
would  say  to  Diana  pathetically.  '  Of  course, 
when  Cecil  was  staying  with  us,  we  were 
prepared,  and  it  was  different,  but  I  dont  like 
it  when  Dr.  Brydon  comes  in  unexpectedly. 
I  can't  help  it,  Di  :  he  always  does  put  me 
out.' 

And,  though  Diana  would  try,  after  her 
fashion,  to  give  her  stepmother  some  jesting 
consolation,  she  never  succeeded  in  bringing 
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the  shy  Httle  woman  to  acquiesce  in  Dr. 
Brydon's  presence  at  her  table  as  she  had 
both  acquiesced  and  rejoiced  in  Cecil's. 

The  Eector  and  his  guest  went  out  into  the 
garden  when  tea  was  over,  and  the  children 
came  round  her  and  drove  her  out  into  the 
garden  too.  The  sun  had  set,  but  the  sky 
was  golden  where  he  had  gone  down  ;  it  was 
a  soft,  glowing,  April  evening. 

'  I  beheve  we  should  hear  the  nightingales 
if  we  went  down  to  the  little  wood,'  Kate 
said. 

But  Diana  answered  that  the  wood  would 
be  dars,  and  she  stood  still  in  the  light  of  the 
sunset,  facing  the  west.  And  then,  after  a 
minute  or  two,  the  children  ran  away  about 
their  own  affairs  ;  and  while  she  was  hesitat- 
ing whether  or  not  to  follow  them  the  Eector 
and  Dr.  Brydon  came  to  her  across  the  lawn. 

There  was  hardly  any  dew  falling,  and 
they  walked  up  and  down  over  the  grass  for 
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half  an  hour ;  then  the  Eector  gave  a  httle 
cough,  and — '  I  thmk  we  ought  to  be  coming 
in,'  he  said.  '  It  is  very  mild,  but  one  has 
to  remember  that  it  is  only  April  still.'  And 
he  led  the  way  back  to  the  house. 

But  when  they  reached  the  porch  Dr.  Bry- 
don  made  some  remark  about  a  distant  light 
in  the  village,  and,  the  Eector  having  already 
passed  in,  called  to  Diana  to  look  at  it,  and 
she  turned  back  a  step  and  looked  ;  and  then 
he  began  to  talk  to  her,  and  she  stayed  and 
listened.  She  stood  leaning  against  the  trellis 
of  the  porch,  with  some  faint  lingering  of  the 
western  light  still  on  her  face. 

They  had  fallen  into  a  talk  about 
Wilmotes,  and  to  talk  about  Wilmotes  to  Dr. 
Brydon  had  been  pleasant  to  her  before 
now. 

'  I  think  it  is  our  one  bond  of  union,'  she 
said  to  him  after  a  time  with  a  sudden  laugh. 

He  was  silent  for   a  moment  when   she 
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made  this  remark,  and  then  he  answered 
briefly — '  I  don't  agree  with  you.' 

'  Well,  it  is  our  chief  bond  at  any  rate/ 
she  returned.     And  then,  all  at  once — '  Dr. 

Brydon '  she  said  abruptly,  and  suddenly 

stopped. 

'  Well  ?  '  he  inquired  after  a  pause. 

'  There  is  something  I  have  often  wanted 
to  ask  you,  because  it  always  puzzles  me,'  she 
said.  '  I  can't  think,  after  you  left  Wilmotes, 
why  you  came — here  ? ' 

'  The  place  pleased  me,'  he  answered  after 
a  moment. 

'  Yes,  perhaps  it  pleased  you  when  you 
saw  it,— but  what  made  you  think  of  coming 
to  see  it  ?  ' 

'  Because,  from  what  you  had  told  me 
about  it,'  he  said,  '  I  thought  it  would  suit  me 
very  well  for  a  time.' 

'  You  thought,  do  you  mean,'  she  asked 
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with  a  little  hesitation,  '  that,  being  so  quiet, 
you  could  write  your  book  here  ? ' 

'  Well,  yes,  it  seemed  to  me  by  no  means 
a  bad  place  to  write  a  book  in.' 

'  Oh — I  understand  ! '  But  still  she  spoke 
a  little  dubiously.  '  Of  course  it  is  very 
quiet.  Then  you  mean  that  you  are  only 
going  to  stay  for  a  time  ?  ' 

'  I  may,  not  improbably,  only  stay  for  a 
time,'  he  replied.  '  But  you  needn't  repeat 
this  to  anybody.' 

'  Oh,  I  shall  not  repeat  it.' 

And  then  there  was  a  little  silence. 

'  I  shall  probably  go  to  London  before 
long,'  he  broke  it  presently  by  saying.  '  In 
fact — for,  as  we  are  speaking  of  this,  I  may  as 
well  tell  you — if  I  live  I  shall  certainly  go  to 
London  before  very  long.' 

'  To  settle  there  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Yes  ;    to  succeed  to    the  practice  of  an 
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old  friend  of  mine  who  is  going  to  give  up 
work  soon.' 

'  Soon  ?    Does  that  mean ? '  she  said, 

and  then  stopped 

'  It  means  most  likely  in  a  year  or  two.' 

And  then  there  came  another  pause  ;  and 
somehow  in  the  silence  Diana  suddenly 
wished  that  she  were  alone,  with  no  eyes  on 
her,  in  her  own  room. 

She  made  a  movement  after  a  minute. 

'  We  ought  to  be  coming  in,'  she  said. 

'  Well,  we  will  come  in  immediately,'  he 
replied ;  '  but  before  we  do  that  I  want  one 
word  of  opinion  from  you.  Since  I  have 
spoken  to  you  about  this  matter,  I  want  to 
know  how  the  scheme  strikes  you.  What  do 
you  say  ?     Would  you  call  it  a  good  one  ? ' 

'  A  good  one  ?  Oh  yes,'  she  said.  (But 
she  spoke  with  a  sort  of  coldness  in  her  voice 
that  his  ear  caught.)  '  I  think,  if  you  can 
do   better  for   yourself,   that  it  would   be  a 
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great  pity  for  you  to  waste  your  life  here.  I 
thought  from  the  first  that  it  was  very  strange 
that  you  came  at  all — only,  of  course,  as  you 

wanted  to  write  that  book But  to  stay 

here  always — oh  yes  !  that  would  be  a  great 
pity.  You  are  clever — I  should  think  :  and 
London  will  be  your  best  field.' 

'  And  London  is  not  so  far  away,'  he  said. 
She  gave  a  curious,  abrupt  laugh.    '  What 
has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  I  think  it  may  have  something  to  do 
with  it,'  he  returned. 

And  then,  all  at  once,  she  felt  much  as  if 
she  had  been  struck  with  sudden  imbecility, 
for  she  tried  to  think  of  some  answer — any 
answer— that  she  could  make  to  this  remark, 
and  she  could  think  of  none. 

So  with  a  nervous  movement,  after  a  brief 
silence,  she  turned  round,  and — '  Let  us  come 
in :  it  is  getting  chill,'  she  merely  said,  and 
passed  into  the  hall. 
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[0  in  a  little  while  we  shall  have  seen 
the  last  of  him  ! '  Diana  said  to  her- 
self that  night.  '  Well,  I  am  glad  he 
has  told  me.      I  like  people  to  tell  me  things. 

Only — when  he  is  gone ' 

And  then  she  broke  the  sentence  off,  for,  to 
tell  the  truth,  a  lump  had  risen  to  her  throat. 
He  said  to  her  abruptly  a  few  days  after- 
wards— 

'  We  shall  have  some  things  to  talk  about 
together  in  future  years — some  memories,  I 
mean,  in  common.     I  am  glad  of  that.' 

But  when  he  made  this  apparently 
uncalled  for  remark  she  only  stared  at  him. 
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Yes — if  we  happen  to  meet,'  she 
answered. 

He  laughed  at  this  reply. 

'  If  we  happen  to  meet ! '  he  repeated. 
What,  then — do  you  contemplate  throwing 
me  off?' 

'  We  are  certainly  not  likely — after  a  Httle 
while — to  meet  often,'  she  said. 

'  Upon  my  word,'  he  exclaimed,  '  I  don't 
see  that ! ' 

'  Why,'  she  retorted,  '  when  you  go  to 
London ' 

'  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,'  he  inter- 
rupted, bluntly  and  irrationally.  '  London 
will  make  no  difference.' 

'  Well,  but  that  is  absurd  I '  she  said. 

'  There's  nothing  absurd  about  it,'  he 
answered. 

And  then — 'You  seem  to  think  that  I 
am  one  of  the  coldest  people  living,'  he  beoran 
to   say,  half  jestingly,  after  a   few  moments' 
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silence.  '  You  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
since  I  have  been  acquainted  with  you,  have 
given  me  credit  for  caring  for  anybody — 
except  perhaps  my  sister.  Now — if  I  know 
myself  at  all — I  should  say  that  in  holding 
that  view  of  me  you  are  wrong.' 

'  But  I  don't  hold  it,'  she  said.  (The  denial, 
however,  came  with  rather  an  uncertain  sound.) 

'  I  have  always,  for  instance,  had  a  great 
regard  for  you.' 

'  That  is  ridiculous,'  she  answered  sharply. 
'  If  you  have  ever  had  any  regard  for  me 
(which  I  don't  believe)  you  certainly  did  not 
begin  with  it.' 

*  May  I  ask,'  he  said  very  quietly,  '  how  you 
are  aware  of  that  ? ' 

'  Do  you  think  I  could  help  being  aware 
of  it  ?  '  she  retorted.  '  You  made  it  plain 
enough.  Not  that  I  want  you  to  think,'  she 
added  with  haste,  '  that  I  complain  of  you  for 
it  in  the   least.      You  would  have  quite  as 
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much  reason — or  more  reason — to  complain 
of  me  on  that  ground — if  it  were  a  matter  for 
complaining  about  at  all — which,  of  course,  it 
isn't.  You  see,  we  didn't  like  one  another — at 
first; 

'  I  never  saw  anything  of  the  sort,'  lie 
said. 

'  You — didn't  ?  '  she  ejaculated,  and  opened 
her  eyes. 

'  Most  assuredly  not.  My  idea  had  been 
that  we  rather  took  to  one  another.  We  had 
some  slight  occasional  disputes  together,  but 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — in  fact.  I 
should  say,  they  advanced  our  friendship. 
That  is,  at  least,  how  I  took  it.  And  then  there 
came  your  accident — and  that  drew  us 
together  again.' 

'  You  were  very  good  to  me  when  I  was 
ill,'  she  said  quickly.  '  I  always  remember 
that.  You  were  wonderfully  patient  with 
me.' 
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'  I  was  very  miicli  interested  in  you,' 
he  corrected  her.  '  I  took  a  keen  interest  in 
all  that  time.  It  was  no  small  loss  to  me  when 
I  had  to  bring  my  visits  to  an  end.' 

'  I  don't  know  how  that  could  be — when  I 
used  to  try  you  so,'  she  said,  with  the  colour 
curiously  hot  in  her  face. 

'  Not  at  all,'  he  replied.  '  You  never  tried 
me.  But  you  see '  (and  then,  if  she  had  been 
looking  at  him,  she  might  have  perceived  a 
lurking  mischief  in  his  eyes  ;  only,  happily  for 
her  own  self-esteem,  her  eyes  were  resting  else- 
where)— '  but  you  see,  I  was  under  the  delu- 
sion at  that  time  that  we  were  friends.' 

'  Well — but — I  didn't  say  that  was  a  delu- 
sion. I  hadn't  meant  to  speak  of  that  time,' 
she  ejaculated  confusedly. 

'  Oh,  I  see  ;  you  excepted  the  time  of  your 
illness  ? ' 

« Yes — I  suppose  I  excepted  it,'  she 
allowed. 
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'  And  what  about  that  other  time  later  on 
— before  your  grandfather's  death  ?  Do  you 
think  you  except  that  too  ?  ' 

She  gave  ahttle  nervous  laugh.  '  Perhaps 
I  do.  These  were  both  special  times,  you 
know.' 

'  Then  you  think  it  is  natural  to  make  a 
friend  of  a  man  for  a  certain  period,  and  to 
drop  him  afterwards?  Ah,  I  should  hardly 
have  expected  that  of  you,'  he  said. 

She  gave  herself  a  sudden  mental  shake. 
He  was  getting  the  better  of  her,  and  she  saw 
— naturally — that  this  would  not  do. 

'  I  should  say  that  we  all  make  friends 
of  people  occasionally — in  sudden  crises,  I 
mean — and  times  of  that  sort,'  she  began 
with  decision.  '  You  must  know  that  your- 
self very  well.  If  somebody  is  kind  to  you 
when  you  want  kindness,  you  are  very  grate- 
ful ;  but  we  often  receive  kindnesses  from 
people  with  whom  in  ordinary  life  we  have 
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little  in  common — and  then,  of  course,  the 
friendship  that  has  sprung  up  suddenly 
generally  ceases  again.' 

'  And  is  this,'  he  asked  quietly,  *  your 
statement  of  how  the  case  stands  between  us 
two?' 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  then  suddenly 
she  laughed. 

'  No,  I  didn't  exactly  mean  that,'  she  said. 
'  I  only  meant  that,  as  I  said  before,  I  never 
thought  you  liked  me  till  you  were  able  to  do 
a  service  to  me,  and  so,  of  course — I  mean  it 
was  natural — that  is,  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  I  have  never  considered  I  had  any 
claim  upon  you  since  those  special  times 
when  you  were  kind  to  me  came  to  an  end.' 

'  Ah — I  see,'  he  assented  composedly. 

And  then  there  was  another  pause,  and  in 
the  silence  she  was  enraged  to  feel  that  the 
blood  was  still  hot  in  her  face. 

'  Well,  there  is  only  one  thing  more  that  I 
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should  like  to  say,'  lie  all  at  once  began  again. 
'  I  must  be  going  in  a  moment,'  and  he 
glanced  at  his  watch  ;  '  but  T  want  to  say  this 
one  word  first.  You  don't  seem  to  have  taken 
the  same  view  that  I  have  done  of  our  rela- 
tions to  one  another,  and  you  hold  some  views 
about  me  the  truth  of  which  I  positively 
deny.  But  I  feel  disposed  to  make  a  brief 
confession  to  you.  You  told  me  the  other 
day  that  you  were  curious  to  know  what 
could  have  brought  me  here.  Well,  if  you 
want  to  have  your  curiosity  gratified,  I  came 
here  because  you  were  here,  and  I  wanted  to 
be  near  you.  I  had  been  left  a  lonely  man, 
and  I  was  led  here  by  the  thought  of  your 
friendship. — Xow  good-bye,  for  I  have  not  a 
moment  more.' 

And  he  hastily  shook  hands  with  her,  and 
departed,  leaving  her  so  startled  that  she 
dropped  down  upon  a  garden  chair. 

'  You   look  as  if  you  had  been  running. 
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Have  you  been  running,  Di  ? '  Dick  asked  her, 
open-eyed,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards, 
when,  bursting  like  a  catapult  out  of  the 
house  for  a  little  bodily  refreshment  after  the 
mental  labours  of  the  afternoon,  he  came  upon 
her  suddenly,  risen  in  haste  from  her  seat, 
with  something  in  her  face  that  made  him 
involuntarily  fix  his  wondering  regard  upon 
her.  For  she  was  very  pink,  and  her  eyes 
had  something  curious  in  them,  and  she 
seemed  conscious,  and  short  of  breath.  '  I  do 
believe  you've  been  running  races  ! '  exclaimed 
the  boy  severely,  and  with  a  bitter  sense  of 
her  meanness  in  indulging  in  this  dehghtful 
exercise  by  herself. 

'  Don't  be  ridiculous,  Dick !  I've  been 
doing  nothing  of  the  sort,'  she  retorted  with  a 
half  laugh.  '  But  I'll  run  a  race  with  you 
now,  if  you  like,'  she  added  next  moment 
hastily,  for  Dick  was  still  staring  at  her,  and 
she  felt  that  she  must  get  his  eyes  averted  at 
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any  cost.  '  Come  away,  we'll  run  to  the  big 
pear  tree.     One — two — three  I ' 

And  they  started  off.  But  before  they 
reached  the  goal  Diana  stopped,  panting,  and 
Dick  won  so  easy  a  victory  t\at  his  lip  curled 
with  contempt. 

It  was  a  day  or  two  after  this  before  she 
met  Dr.  Brydon  again,  and,  to  tell  the  truth. 
she  felt  very  shy  when  she  saw  him.  But 
they  encountered  in  her  father's  study,  which 
was  so  far  fortunate  for  her  that  she  had  it  in 
her  power  there  to  hold  her  tongue,  for  the 
Eector  was  in  the  room,  and  he  and  his  guest 
talked  togetlipr,  and  she  was  only  called  on  to 
join  in  the  conversation  if  slie  pleased. 

And  then  after  this  first  meeting;  she  was 
more  mistress  of  herself,  and  they  continued 
to  see  one  another  again  as  usual ;  and  as  the 
days  passed  she  recovered  her  self-possession, 
and  grew  at  ease  with  him  again,  for  he  made 
no  further  reference  to  what  he  had  said  to 
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her  in  the  garden,  and  almost  seemed  even  to 
liave  forgotten  that  he  had  said  anything  at  aU. 
And  yet,  because  perhaps  by  the  sincerity  of 
her  own  nature  she  judged  of  his,  she  did 
not  think  he  had  forgotten  what  he  had  done 
her  the  grace  to  tell  her,  and  it  never  occurred 
to  her  to  disbelieve  it. 

She  was  a  woman  in  whom  up  to  this 
time  there  had  been  many  angles  ;  a  masterful 
woman,  troublesome  to  deal  with — too  crude, 
and  self-assertive,  and  dominant.  But  now,  as 
the  days  passed  on,  those  angles  began 
curiously  to  round  themselves.  There  came 
an  increasing  tenderness  and  sweetness  into 
her  ;  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  there  even 
came  a  visible  humility  ;  she  grew  gradually 
mellower,  like  fruit  in  the  sunshine. 

With  the  lengthening  days,  as  the  year 
crept  on  from  April  into  May,  and  from  May 
to  June,  Dr.  Brydon  came  more  and  more 
frequently  to  the  Eectory.     He  would  walk 
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over  on  more  than  half  the  evenmcrs  of  each 
week,  commg  usually  late  (to  Mrs.  Fielding's 
relief),  when  tea  was  over,  and  sometimes,  if 
the  evenings  were  fine,  not  entering  the  house 
at  all,  but  passing  the  hour  or  hours  of  his 
stay  wholly  in  tlie  garden,  with  such  members 
of  the  family  as  chose  to  keep  him  company. 
Most  frequently  those  members  were  the 
Eector  and  Diana. 

'  Do  I  wear  out  your  patience  by  coming 
too  often  ?  '  he  said  to  her  one  day  abruptly. 

Whereupon  she  answered  cordially,  if  a 
little  shyly — '  We  have  hardly  so  many  friends 
that  you  are  likely  to  do  that.' 

But  at  this  response  he  looked  all  at  once 
with  a  mischievous  amusement  at  her,  and — 
'  Oh,  you  acknowledge  that  I  am  a  friend, 
then  ?  '  he  said. 

And  then  she  flushed  a  vivid  crimson  and 
lost  her  self-possession  for  a  moment. 

'  I — I  thought   we  had  a^^reed  that  you 
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were/  she  only  answered  rather  weakly,  when 
she  recovered  herself  enough  to  make  any 
reply  at  all. 

But  he  was  not  inchned  to  accept  this 
statement,  so  when  she  made  it  he  shook  his 
head  with  decision. 

'  No — no, — we  didn't  agree  to  anything,' 
he  replied.  '  However,  if  you  consent  to  our 
friendship  now,  I  am  content.' 

'  Oh,  I  consent  to  it ! '  she  answered,  half 
laughing. 

'  Well,  that  is  all  right,'  he  merely  re- 
turned. 

And  then,  with  a  little  trepidation,  she 
began  hastily  to  speak  of  something  else. 

There  was  a  commotion  in  the  house  one 
day  in  June,  for  the  post  of  the  morning 
brought  Dick  the  first  letter  he  had  ever  re- 
ceived from  any  quarter  in  his  life,  and  this 
initiatory  letter  came  from  Cecil,  and  contained 
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an  invitation  to  the  boy  to  go  and  stay  with 
him  at  Wilmotes. 

Dick  leapt  in  the  air  with  dehght  before 
he  had  half  read  it.  '  I  thought  he  would 
forget,  but  he  hasn't  forgotten  !  Oh,  Gemini, 
he's  a  brick  !  '  he  cried,  and  he  bounded 
about  the  room  in  his  excitement  like  an 
india-rubber  ball. 

'  I  have  only  been  home  for  a  week,' 
Cecil  had  written,  '  or  you  should  have  heard 
from  me  sooner.  But  I  hope  Aunt  Susan 
will  let  you  come  now,  and  stay  a  good  long 
time.  It  isn't  very  hvely  here,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  but  we  will  have  lots  of  music,  and 
I  hope  you  will  enjoy  yourself.  I  shall  like 
to  see  you  very  much.'  And  then  the  poor, 
faithful  lad  had  added  :  '  I  should  like  to  see 
you  all.' 

'  And  so  Dick  is  going,  and  he  is  almost 
off  his  head,'  Diana  told  Dr.  Brydon  in  the 
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evening.  '  I  wonder  if  he  will  like  it !  It 
seems  so  strange  to  me  to  think  that  he  will 
be  at  Wilmotes  soon — in  the  midst  of  the 
life  that  I  know  so  well.'  And  then  she  gave 
a  little  sigh. 

'  You  have  a  very  tender  feeling  always 
for  Wilmotes,'  Dr.  Brydon  said  rather  bluntly 
after  a  moment  or  two.  '  Upon  my  word, 
I  often  wonder  that  you  ever  made  up  your 
mind  to  leave  it.  It  must  have  cost  you  a 
struggle.'  And,  when  she  made  no  answer : 
'  Did  it  ?  '  he  asked  quietly. 

'  Yes,  for  some  things  it  did,'  she  said  then 
very  gravely.  '  You  know  I  was  fond  of  the 
place,  and  I  had  been  fond  of  my  grandfather, 
and  it  was — well ' — with  almost  a  sort  of 
defiance — 'it  was  hard  to  me  to  give  up 
that  money.  You  may  think  that  I  shouldn't 
say  so ;  but  it  is  the  truth.  How  could  it 
help  being  the  truth — when  we  are  so  poor  ? 
I  almost  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  give  it  up — 
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when  I  could  have  done  so  much  with  it  for 
them — when  there  are  the  children,  too. 
But  what  is  the  use  of  talking  of  it  ?  '  and 
she  broke  off  suddenly.  '  It  is  all  an  old 
story  now.  It  is  no  use  thinking  of  it  any 
more.'  And  she  turned  away  aU  at  once  to 
a  rose-bush  that  they  happened  to  be  passing, 
and  began  rather  impetuously  to  gather 
some  of  the  roses  from  it. 

'"  If  you  can't  bear  to  think  of  it,  that 
almost  looks  as  if  you  regretted  what  you 
had  done,'  he  said  quietly,  after  he  had 
looked  on  at  her  hurried  proceedings  for 
some  moments. 

'  I  dont  regret  it,'  she  answered  shortly. 
'I  don't  regret  what  I  did.  I  coulln't  have 
done  anything  else.  I  only  regret  what  it 
has  cost  me.  At  least ' — and  then  suddenly 
she  ceased  from  her  hasty  plucking — '  what 
I  mean  is,  I  have  regretted  it  a  great  deal.  It 
has  bothered  me  dreadfully ;  but — well,  you 
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know,  it  is  no  use  going  on  fretting  about  it 
now.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  he  assented  in  his  fullest 
tones. 

They  were  walking  in  the  garden,  and  it 
was  early  in  the  evening.  He  said  to  her 
suddenly  after  a  little  silence  : 

'  And  so  now  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
to  remain  a  poor  woman  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  she  replied  briefly. 

'  For  the  rest  of  your  life  probably  ?  ' 

'  Oh  yes ;  no  doubt,  for  the  rest  of  my 
Hfe.' 

'  Well,  I  am  a  poor  man,'  he  said.  '  Will 
you  come  to  me  ?  ' 

They  both  stood  still.  The  colour  had 
risen  to  her  face. 

'You  are  the  only  woman  I  have  ever 
loved,'  he  said.  'But  I  suppose  I  need  not 
tell  you  that.  I  suppose  you  have  known 
all  along  how  it  has  been  with  me  ? ' 
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'  All  along  ?  '  she  only  repeated  wonder- 
ingly. 

'  Well,  I  will  say,  at  any  rate,  ever  since 
the  time  of  your  accident.  But  in  reality 
that  was  not  the  becfinnincf  of  it.  The  be- 
ginning  of  it,  I  believe,  dates  from  the  day 
you  ducked  Bertie  in  the  pond.' 

'  Oh,  that  is  nonsense  ! '  she  exclaimed. 
'  You  shouldn't  laugh  at  me.' 

'  Why  shouldn't  I  ?  '  he  answered  frankly. 
'  I  have  laughed  at  you  many  a  time,  and  I 
hope  to  laugh  many  a  time  more.  But  I 
love  you  too,'  he  added  suddenly  in  a  dif- 
ferent tone,  '  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  my 
heart.' 

She  tried  to  make  some  answer  ;  but  not 
a  word  would  come.  They  stood  for  another 
moment  or  two  apart  and  in  silence,  and  then 
he  approached  her  nearer,  and  took  her 
hand. 

He  took  it,  and  held  it  so  fast  that  she 
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could  hardly  have  drawn  it  from  him  if  she 
had  tried ;  but  she  did  not  try.  She  stood 
by  his  side,  mute — conquered — content. 

'  If  we  had  not  known  one  another  at 
Wilmotes,  did  it  ever  strike  you  that  you 
could  have  married  Cecil  ? '  he  asked  her 
abruptly  after  a  little  while. 

She  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  him  at  this. 
She  had  not  lifted  them  much  yet,  but  the 
comedy  of  this  question  almost  took  away 
her  shyness. 

'  Did  it  ever  strike  me  ? '  she  repeated. 
'  Why,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that ! — why,'  she 
exclaimed,  breaking  into  an  irrepressible 
laugh,  '  how  could  I  have  done  anything 
else?' 

It  had  been  a  day  of  excitement.  The 
morning  had  brought  Dick's  invitation  to 
Wilmotes  ;  the  evening  brought  a  bewilder- 
ing piece  of  news — such  news  that  Susan 
dropped  into  her  chair  when  she   heard  it, 
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and  the  Eector  gasped  a  startled  '  God  bless 


me!' 

But  after  a  moment  or  two  he  at  least 
recovered  himself,  and  with  a  face  in  which 
smiles  wrestled  for  the  victory  with  some- 
thing that  was  near  to  tears,  he  grasped 
Dr.  Brydon  by  the  hand,  and  said  that  what 
he  had  told  him  made  him  glad  ;  for  Diana 
was  the  best  daughter — the  best  daughter, 
he  said 

And  then  she  suddenly  put  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  and  his  sentence  never 
reached  an  end. 


THE   END 
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